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OBJECTION NUMBER ONE ANSWERED 


Some local Luther Leagues never send a delegate to 
their church-wide youth convention. When asked “why,” 
they usually answer in this order: “It costs too much.” 
“No one is able to go.” “We get so little benefit.” This 
month we shall answer objection number one, the rest 
later. 

To solve the problem of costs in an admittedly high 
time has been the constant objective of the convention 
planning committee from the very beginning. It has never 
been lost sight of. 

Lodging will be available in Roanoke homes at $1.50 
per person per night. Hotel accomodations run from $2.50 
per person per night (cot rate in any of the hotels listed) 
to $4.00 per person per night in the official convention 
hotel—Hotel Roanoke with its luxurious appointments. 

Further to simplify matters, especially for the more 
youthful and less experienced convention goers, it was 
decided to offer a Club Rate to cover everything except 
lodging after you get to Roanoke. This fee of $21.50 is 
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called an Advance Fee because it must be paid at the time 
of registration, in advance of the convention itself, when 
housing accommodations are sought. This fee will provide 
for each person paying it: Meals (Monday night dinner 
through Friday night dinner in a choice of restaurants) ; 
travel to and from Natural Bridge (100 miles round trip), 
entrance into the grounds, a box supper, and the pageant 
of lights; a festive banquet at Hotel Roanoke; convention 
registration for the entire time; and daily newspapers in 
Roanoke. Here’s a real worth for your money! 

To this, of course, must be added expenses incurred in 
traveling from your home to the convention city and back. 
This may be done in any one of four ways: Car (caravan 
or single); bus; train, or plane. The first will be the cheap- 
est. Plan to travel with others that way. 

Roanoke costs will not be too high. The convention 
itself will be worth every penny it costs each individual 
delegate and visitor. Share or pay all the expenses of a 
delegate, but be sure to have one present. 
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One wonders if it is everywhere the same, 
if it is true that the world-around Easter is 
celebrated with lilies. In the North Temper- 
ate Zone an Easter without lilies would be 
almost unthinkable, so accustomed to having 
them available at that time and using them 
profusely in our churches and homes have 
we become. 

We know that lilies of almost any variety 
like a warm, balmy climate, that they grow 
in the open and abound in Bermuda and 
other places of semi-tropical climate. Where 
the climate is not so mild, they are brought 
to the blooming stage in time for Easter in 
our greenhouses. So inseparably have they 
become associated with the great Christian 
Festival that they are popularly known as 
Easter lilies to distinguish them from calla 
lilies and amaryllis. 

But why is it that we want lilies for 
Easter? Is it not because so great a festival 
must be celebrated with the best and most 
beautiful that is available to us from the 
world of nature? And is not an Easter lilly 
just that? 


For Easter 


It is so beautiful and white. Indeed, it is 
white as the light. And Jesus our resur- 
rected Lord is the “Light of Life’. What 
better symbol of His Holy Presence could 
be found in the whole realm of nature? 

And white is the symbol of purity. Who 
could be purer than our Redeemer and 
Lord? O, to be like Him in purity and in 
power! The message of Easter is that we 
may know His power, the power of the res- 
urrected life, here and now. The influence of 
that life, like the silent, pervasive fragrance 
of the lily, will tend to make all life round 
about it nobler and stronger. 

This year again we shall want lilies for 
Easter, both in our homes and in our 
churches. Many of us will have them in both 
places; all of us may enjoy them in their 
simple beauty as they adorn the altar of 
God in some house of worship. Let us not 
look on them without breathing a prayer of 
thanksgiving for Christ’s victory over death 
and the grave, and a prayer of petition for 
the power of the resurrection life in our- 


selves. Then Easter will live in us daily. 
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Business 
Is 
People 


By Viola S. Burch 


In the end Kent's parents 
didn’t say a word. They 
just listened and waited for 
his decision. 


ILLUSTRATION BY 
NEIL O’KEEFFE 


Kent gave a final, determined polish to 
the white enamel of the oven door and 
stepped back from his lucky pick-up in 
a second-handed electric stove. You'd 
have thought him a settled family man 
instead of a smart young high-school lad 
with an eye for a good trade. Tall and 
black-headed, with dark eyes full of am- 
bition, this was the way he adored spend- 
ing his Saturdays. 

“Good!” he pronounced to the big, un- 
heeding basement, with its shelves of 
savings and plunder and bargains. “Good 
as new! Even if it is an antiquated 


Two 


“Mary’s going to be one happy woman,” Mr. Thompson, responded 


model, with long legs and elevated oven, 
it’s been well taken care of. I'll double 
my money on ’er in no time. Triple it 
maybe. Maybe I'll even do better than 
that, things being like they are now.” 

Walking back to the stove, he opened 
the oven door and closed it again and 
again. He was just slightly worried about 
that weak snap, and the tiny air crack 
it left. But maybe his prospect wouldn’t 
notice that—nor that little margin of 
malignant rust on the under edge of the 
front burners. 

“Tll surely come out on top in this 


deal,” he told himself. “Like Mr. Rouse 
said in economics class the other morn- 
ing, this is the day of opportunity, for 
him who has eyes. Low supply, high de- 
mand.” 

Reaching up and snapping on another 
light, he looked at his new “money crop” 
dreamy-eyed. He was no longer seeing 
a shined-up, second-handed cook stove. 
He was seeing that peach of a pin-stripe 
suit in McDowell’s show window down- 
town. The one that was going to make 
him look like a million dollars at Dot 
Brown’s Easter party next Wednesday 
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BESS in ip oa eean Es 
ht. Yes, and put Joe Sneed 
the running with Dot, for 
had _ feeling for clothes. 
Funny, just last year he wouldn’t have 
given a whistle for such a suit, but— 
ell, perhaps he was suddenly becoming 
aman. The price tag said seventy-five 
dollars, but hadn’t he picked up the 
stove for thirty? He’d sell the trap for 
—by George, he’d get one hundred and 
- fifty for it, according to what he saw 
the other day down at Mason’s “Re- 
claimed Shop,” get the suit, and then salt 
_ down a neat forty-five dollars cash profit 
for future deals! Gee, he was glad Dad 
happened to be the town electrician, or 
_he’d never have known about this bar- 
_ gain, and the naive little old lady who 
had to sell and move away in a hurry. 
Glad, too, that the shrewd bargaining 
blood of Grandfather Dorton, which 
- somehow seemed to have missed _ his 
father, and taken up its course again in 
his veins. “Had a quick eye for the 
other man’s slip,” “Drove a hard bar- 
gain,’ those were the things they said 
about Grandfather. 
Kent gathered up his cleaning mate- 
_ rials and went about putting them back 
into their proper places, for the Dorton 
_ basement, like the rest of the home, was 
-a pretty orderly place in spite of its 
_ great variety. Mom maintained that 
folks could be clean and happy, too, that 
five husky, growing children could be 
five more hands at homemaking—and she 
came pretty near proving her theory. 


“cc 


that gal 


Five big eaters and miss-nothingers,” 
Dad called his brood, but declared they 
all had a good time roughing it together. 
“And it’s made a regular trader out of 
Kent,” he often reminded Mom. “Trades 
everything—marbles to footballs to’ high- 
school dance bids in order to get what 
he wants when he wants it. Saves me 
money, too.” 

And Mom would look dubiously proud. 
~_ Once she said, “Yes, but I do hope Kent 
will always be fair in his deals.” 

Poking a polishing cloth back into its 
old box, Kent blushed now, remember- 
ing that. That was right after he’d traded 
his old dollar-and-a-half football to lit- 
tle Bobby Morton for his brand-new sev- 
en-dollar one—and fifty cents to boot! A 
fellows mother reads too deeply, he 
thought, a little frown clouding his hap- 
piness. Of course, that navy suit at 
Moreland’s would be all right—rather 
nifty, to tell the truth. And it cost only 
forty-five. But he shrugged off the in- 
visible hand of restraint. Why take a tid- 
bit when you could have the whole cake? 
Folks were wanting stoves now at any 
price, weren't they? 
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clear out — 
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the thing. Just mentioned to two or 
three of the fellows that he had a dandy 
little stove on hand, and already some 
man—a Mr. Thompson—had called to say 
he was coming right around and look at 
it. Kent became deeply thoughtful for 
a moment over the name. That wouldn’t 
be young Toby’s father? Oh, well, there 
were Thompsons and Thompsons around 
Leestone. He hoped it was nobody he’d 
ever heard of. A fellow just couldn’t do 
good business with folks he had any sort 
of interest in. 


He was about to go upstairs when 
Margaret, the ten-year old, yelled and 
rapped on the outside door. “Oh, Kent, 
here’s Mr. Thompson to see you!” And 


as he opened the door, “Wants to see 


that old stove you picked up. Got all the 
rust off the burners yet?” And off she 
went with her jumping rope, skirts flying 
in the spring breeze. 

Mr. Thompson, stooping to get in at 
the door, reached out a big, friendly 
farmer's hand. “Some saleslady, that sis- 
ter of yours,” he laughed good naturedly, 
for, of course, he hadn’t missed the nail- 
biting glance Kent had sent after the in- 
nocent back, leaping merrily off across 


' the back yard. 


Hiding his fury from further exposure, 
Kent went about showing off his “un- 
believable find,” and the prospect agreed 
that the stove looked good—plumb good. 
In a fatherly way he congratulated Kent 
on his splendid cleaning job. He felt the 
smoothness of the enameled top. “Frank- 
ly, I don’t know too much about these 
electric models,” he admitted, “as we've 
just got the current out our way; but 
they sure are hard to find now. Ive 
looked everywhere. Our old wood range 
is completely worn out, and I want to 
surprise Mary—that’s my wife—with an 
electric number on her birthday next 
Wednesday.” His childlike face beamed 
with the happy anticipation. “Be the 
first real present I was ever able to buy 
her, but the children are gettin’ up from 
underfoot now, and I was able to spare 
a little corn to the market this year, in 
addition to the cotton.” 

Kent avoided the man’s eyes, pointing 
out something about the firm set of the 
stove’s feet. He wished the fellow were 
not so naive and trusting. A fellow hesi- 
tated to match wits with this kind. But 
money was money. Everybody was get- 
ting all he could, wasn’t he? 

“Mary’s going to be one happy wo- 
man,” Mr. Thompson said, then caught 
himself. “But we haven’t figured on the 
price yet. Guess I’m: getting a little 
ahead of myself. How much are you ask- 


Why, he hadn’t even had to advertise 


ing for this ol—ah—early model?” He 
waited a moment expectantly, and when 
Kent blushed, for some silly reason, and 
hesitated to speak the price right out, 
the man spoke again, very cheerfully. “I 
know you can sell this quickly,” he said, 
“so Tll give you—I'll give you forty dol- 
lars, just to be sure the trade’s sealed.” 

“Forty dollars?” Kent sort of choked 
on the words. “But I couldn’t!” 

There was surprise in the prospect’s 
eyes, but he came right back, still cheer- 
ful—“Fifty, then. I want you to make — 
money on it. A boy does have a lot of 
places to put money these days.” 

Again his paternal attitude irritated 
the smart young salesman. 

“I-I'm sorry, Mr. Thompson,” he be- 
gan, feeling wicked and hating himself — 
for it. Men didn’t let things get under 
their skin. It was just his age, of course, 
something he’d get over, but it made 
things terribly awkward. “I couldn’t take 
less than a hundred and fifty dollars for 
this stove,” he thrust out now. “Maybe 
you'd better look around some more.” 
Why should he go soft over the fact 


that some country woman he’d never ~ 


seen was having a birthday? 

Mr. Thompson just stared at him in 
disbelief, his shoulders slumped a frac- 
tion. veh aS 

When ‘he spoke again his voice was 
subdued, “No, don’t sell it yet. I never 
dreamed—but let me see what I can do. 
A hundred and fifty dollars!” he re- 
peated, as to himself. “But Mary needs 
a stove.” 

“When will you know?” Kent’s voice 
had an edge of impatience. He told him- 
self he was being a man of the world as 
he bargained; but somehow he just 
couldn’t look Mr. Thompson straight in 
the eye. He looked down, carefully ex- 
amining, with the toe of his shoe, a scrap 
of metal on the floor. 

When he looked up, Mr. Thompson 
was turning toward the door. “I hope 
you can hold it till Tuesday night,” he 
said solemnly. “I—I’ve been counting on 
this ever since Toby told me about it. 
You see, weve got to have a stove. 
Good-by, young man.” 

Kent closed the door and leaned there 
against it. If he were rich, he would 
gladly give that stove to Mr. Thompson, 
especially now that he knew for sure he 
was Toby’s father. Toby. He could see 
the fine, sensitive face of his classmate as 
he went through the school routine of 
lessons, athletics, parties, and such. Many 
times Toby was embarrassed because he 
couldn’t quite keep up with the rest, 
where and _ clothes de- 


money were 


(Continued on Page 20) 


Three 


‘This is a modern young Lutheran artist’s conception 


of “The Christ.” The artist is Miss Signe Larsen. 


The importance of our beliefs should not be under- 
estimated. The things we believe largely determine the 
things we do. While we may not always act in harmony 
with our beliefs, yet we do for the most part. That is 
true in our temporal relationships, as well as in our spirit- 
ual relationships. In our present discussion we are con- 
cerned with Lutheran religious beliefs. 

First, let us note what is the source of our religious 
beliefs. We might ask the question, where do we learn 
what we ought to believe so far as our spiritual lives are 
concerned? Doubtless most of us would answer that 
question by referring to the Bible. 


The Bible 

What do Lutherans believe about the Bible? Briefly, 
they believe the Bible to be the true record of God’s 
special revelation in which He has given to man adequate 
knowledge concerning Himself, the way of salvation, and 
the Christian way of life. Some knowledge of God can be 
cotten in the realm of nature, but such knowledge would 
be entirely inadequate, so the special revelation was nec- 
essary. That revelation was written by chosen men under 
the inspiration of the Holy Spirit. Those writings were 
gathered together in one Book which is called the Bible. 
In this Bible we learn what we ought to believe about 


God. 


God 
Lutherans believe in the triune God, sometimes referred 
to as the Trinity. By that we mean that there are three 
distinct Persons, referred to as Father, Son and Holy 


Four 


What 
Lutherans 
Believe 


By Thomas D. Rinde 


Spirit, in the one Godhead. This triune God is eternal, 
by which we mean that God is without beginning or end. 
God is perfect in every respect, perfect in love, in power, 
in knowledge and wisdom, etc. This eternal, perfect 
triune God is the Creator of the world in which we live. 
He made “heaven and earth, the sea and all that in 
them is.” (See Genesis, chapters 1 and 2.) Not only did 
God create the world, but He is still exercising His provi- 


ij 


dence over the works of His hand, He still rules the — 


universe. As the crowning act in His works of Creation 
God said, “Let us make man.” 


Man 
Man was created in the image of God. (See Genesis 
1:26 and 2:7.) Since God has no body, the image referred 
to is spiritual. This means that God made man a personal 
being. None of the other works of God’s creation are 
persons. As first created, man was perfectly good and 
possessed freedom of the will. As a moral being, man had 
the power to choose between good and evil. Had man 
always chosen the good, he would have remained always 
in fellowship with God. But man set up his own will 
against God’s will, he disobeyed God. Through that dis- 
obedience man alienated himself from God and fell into 

what is called the state of sin. 


Sin 
In this state of sin man could no longer have fellowship 
with God. His will was so warped that, left to his own 
doings, he would always continue in the ways of evil. 
Since sinful parents could not produce sinless children, 
it meant that all who should be born into the life of this 
world would be out of fellowship with God because they 
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eee iehths “(See Roniks 6:23.) God “hetes sin, 
but He loves the sinner. Since man could do nothing to 
save himself from the consequences of his sin it was nec- 
essary that God should provide the way of salvation. 


Salvation 

_ Since God cannot condone sin, it was necessary that 
_ He should provide a way by which He could forgive 
man’s sin. This way He provided by sending His only- 
_ begotten Son into the world to save men from their sins. 
(See Matthew 1:21.) This great gift was prompted by 
_ God's love for men. (See John 3:16 and Romans 5:8.) 
_ God would have all men to be saved from the conse- 
- quences of their sin. Therefore, Christ came into the world 
to take man’s place. Since Christ is both divine and hu- 
man, He is referred to as the God-man. Through His 
sacrificial death upon the cross Christ made it possible for 
God to declare man’s sin forgiven. He would hold it 
against him no more. But before a man can share in that 
forgiveness of sin he must haye faith. 


Faith 

While searching diligently to find peace with God, 
_ Martin Luther discovered the great Scriptural truth that 
a man is justified in the sight of God by faith and not 
by works. Through faith in Christ man receives forgive- 
ness of sin and finds peace with God. In connection with 
this faith there must be genuine repentance, or sorrow 
for sin. When Luther refers to being saved by faith he 
means that we must put our whole trust in the merits of 
_ Christ and not depend at all on any of our works. (See 
_ Luther’s explanation of the Second Article of the Apostles’ 

~ Creed.) When a man has come to faith in Christ, then 
he must begin to “grow in grace and in the knowledge of 
his Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ.” When a man accepts 
Christ as his Saviour, many changes will take place in 


The centrality of Christ in Lutheran faith 
and life, theology and worship is symbolized 
by the rich mosaic in the reredos of the altar 
in the Evangelical Lutheran Church of the 
Holy Trinity, New York City. The event 
shown is the inauguration of Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry, President of the U.L.C.A., by Dr. 
Walton H. Greever, former Secretary of the 
Church, January, 1945. 
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his life. He will have to leave out some things that are 
not in harmony with the Christian life and must strive 
te become more and more like his Master. This experience 


of Christian growth is called sanctification. l= 


Sanctification 

When a man yields his will to the will of God, then 
it is possible for the Holy Spirit to help that man live 
the way God wants him to live. The Holy Spirit is ready 
to teach and guide any man who is willing to receive His 
help. The Holy Spirit carries on His work through the 
Church. The Church is made up of all true believers in 
Christ. Christ founded His Church for the benefit of His 


followers, for He knew how much man needs the help of 


fellowship with those who have similar faith. Furthermore, 
it is in the Church that the means of grace are admini- 
stered; namely, the preaching of the Word of God and 
the administration of the sacraments of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. These means of grace are essential to the 
spiritual growth of the believer in Christ. Through the 
means of grace man is not only given the assurance of 
the forgiveness of his sins, but he is also given the spiritual 
strength to live the Christian life. The man who continues 
faithful in the Christian life need have no fear of that 
experience we call death. Through his faith in Christ the 
Christian can look forward to the resurrection. 


Resurrection 

Christ Himself not only passed through the experience 
of death for us, but He also demonstrated by His resur- 
rection that the grave could hold no terror for His follow- 
ers. The body of a Christian may be laid in the grave, 
but it will not remain there forever. The day will come 
when the bodies of those who have fallen asleep in Jesus” 
will come forth from the graves in a glorified state and 
will be reunited with the souls of those believers again. 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Photo by Lambert 


lf | Don’t Marry... 


By Norma Randolph 


An acute 20th century problem sympathetically analyzed 


I celebrated my thirtieth birthday the other day, not 
with the usual secrecy that keeps a woman from mention- 
ing that she has reached that age, but with a bang-up 
party. I wanted my friends—some of whom are worrying 
about being old maids—to see that the single life can be 
heralded with joy instead of deep sympathy. 

By now it definitely seems that spinsterhood is the 
Lord's plan for my life, and the recognition of that pos- 
sibility years ago has given a feeling of security and con- 
tentment and a specific aim in life. I have seen girls, 


Six 


however, make themselves miserable and waste all the 
fruitful years between eighteen and thirty, living from 
day to day with no goal in mind, just waiting restlessly 
for The Man to come around. Fruitful years, I say, be- 
cause it is during this time that they should be preparing 
and training and gaining experience in various skills that 
can be put to use for the Lord just in case The Man never 
does appear. 

I am neither feminist nor man-hater, having had my 
share of dates, including one proposal. Nor do I scom 
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3 sof the aay TeutDnS If I were ever in love, I am sure 
a I would want to be married. But it hasn’t happened, and 
= since I am God’s child through faith in Christ, I refuse 
_ to regard my spinsterhood as the result of an unfortunate 
_ fate. I know there are no accidents or mistakes with 
Him. If He has work for me to do which I could not 
do if I were married—and I think that is very likely— 
why, then I want His perfect will for me far more than 
I want the highly touted joys of marriage. I have per- 
sonally seen too many examples of Christians who went 
_ into marriage without taking God into account, and I 
_ have seen the unhappiness that results. 


Marriage, of course, has certain advantages. But so 
has single life. And for every advantage in marriage, I 
have found its compensation in single life. The Lord 
takes care of that for His children in accordance with 
the word, “No good thing will He withhold from them 
that walk uprightly.” 

One of the advantages of marriage is the security of 
belonging very particularly to one person, of contributing 
to that one’s happiness, and of sharing life’s experiences. 
Actually, I believe the romantic phase of marriage has 
been grossly overrated in America through every medium 
—fiction, advertising, radio, and motion picture. I have 
seen sweet girls walk to the altar, starry-eyed, and I have 
seen those same girls a few years later, completely ex- 
haustd by the responsibilities of wifehood and mother- 
hood, tired and worn-looking, the stars all gone. So far 
~as I’m concerned, the romantic side of marriage is one of 
its least important factors, although I confess it looks nice. 


However, the matter of security is a strong argument. 
But see its compensation The Lord usually provides one 
or two particular friends who can supply one’s need for 
the security of close companionship. In almost every 
case where God has asked some child of His—man or 
woman—to remain single for His sake, He has provided 
a close and enduring friendship with some other child 
of His to make up that lack. In my case, it is a room- 
mate. I may not have her with me always, but I know 
that if she leaves, someone will be provided to take her 
place. I know it because He says very plainly: “There 
is no man that hath left house, or parents, or brethren, 
or wife, or children, for the kingdom of God’s sake, who 
shall not receive manifold more in this present time” 
(Luke 18:29-30). 

One fear which sometimes besets a man or woman 
contemplating a single future is that of physical or emo- 
tional damage because of denial of the normal expression 
of the sex instinct. Not too many years ago it was held 
by some: authorities that such denial would create all 
kinds of inward conflicts and repressions, making one a 

maladjusted wreck, physically and emotionally. Repu- 
table physicians and psychiatrists no longer believe this. 
They have found that the unused secretions of the hor- 
mone-producing glands are absorbed into the body 
through the blood stream, where they are redirected into 
other forms of creative energy. This redirection of energy 
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is called sublimation, which is as different from repression 


as a canal is from a dam. In other words, I don’t need to 
worry about the ill effects of a completely continent life. 
Because of my continence, I have at my disposal for use ~ 
in the Lord’s work creative energies which I would not 
have otherwise. It is up to me to seek God’s guidance 
in finding a suitable outlet for those energies, or I will be 
repressed, and seriously. 

One joy single people forego is the joy of parenthood. 
The privilege given to a married couple of initiating and 
then nurturing another life is an undeniably great one. 
Parenthood teaches lessons of love and sacrifice and de- 
pendence which cannot be adequately learned in any 
other way. But if I lack parenthood’s blessings, I also 
lack. its burdens. The responsibility for the physical and 
mental and spiritual well-being of the children whom 
God gives is not to be taken lightly. So many bad things 
come to children—sickness and accident, wrong habits, 
personality difficulties, waywardness—that I believe in 
denying me the blessing of parenthood, God has given 
me another blessing: that of exemption from its sorrows 
and concerns. 

Besides other compensations which God provides when 
He withholds marriage, there is the very definite advan- 
tage of the independence which is inherent in the single 
state. If I know that the Lord wants me to take on 
another job in my church, or to make a gift in excess 
of my tithe to some needy organization, or to take a 
speaking engagement in another state, I have no married 
partner to consult and convince. I simply take on that 
job, or make that gift, or take that speaking engagement. 
With no family ties to bind me, I can put all my time at 
God’s disposal. I can enter fulltime Christian service as 
the Lord leads without the worry that my salary will not 
adequately cover my family’s needs. I have only myself 
to consider and can restrict myself sharply, if need be, 
without concern for another’s well-being. If I hear the 
voice of the Lord calling me to a field of service in an- 
other part of the country, or out of the country, again I 
have no one else to take into account. I don’t have to 
worry about my partner’s health in a new climate, or his 
happiness in vastly different surroundings. I am_ the 
only one to make the adjustment, and so I can obey what 
I believe to be God’s will without question or reservation 
—without the problem of first persuading a reluctant 
partner, and then—if I succeed—of making that one 
happy in the new situation. 

This independence means that there are many things 
I can do for the Lord, as an unmarried person, which I 
could not do if I were married. This may hold true more 
often for women than for men. There are men un- 
doubtedly who have had to renounce marriage “for the 
kingdom of God’s sake”—missionaries doing vital pioneer 
work in places where a family would be a_ hindrance 
rather than a help, or evangelists whose constant travels 
make a normal home life out of the question. Christian 
young men ought to consider the fact that God may be 
calling them to a life of self-denial and sacrifice of the 
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Put That Road Map Down! 


ay 


Now that you’ve decided how you're 
coming to Roanoke for this summer’s 
Luther League of America Convention, 
please accept one suggestion from the 
Virginia Synodical Luther Leaguers! 

Don’t consider as “Just mileage to be 
endured” that distance between . your 
home town and our Roanoke! 

Lay that road may down if it’s just 
going to be a graph on which to figure 
the “shortest distance between two 
points.” 

Regardless of your method of trans- 
portation on August 14 or 15—auto, bus, 
train or plane—there are many scenic 
beauty spots, historical points of inter- 
est, and unique routes which you'll re- 
gret missing. An hour or so spent in 
studying the best and most picturesque 
way of getting to and from Roanoke will 
pay off in big dividends later! 


Coming by Car? 

In addition to being the most econom- 
ical (providing two or more of you travel 
together) the trip by automobile will 
prove the most relaxing and the most 
convenient. 

From the north, plan on using the 
Shenandoah Valley to “come”, the Sky- 
line Drive to “go”. That means, enter 
the Valley from Hagerstown or Win- 
chester (both on U. S. 11) and drive 
southwest through one of the richest and 
most productive sections of the United 
States. You'll be well posted en route 
(by highway signs) of the various cav- 
erns which literally dot the entire 150- 
mile drive. Stop anywhere in the Valley 
for a small basket of apples or peaches 
to eat along the way, open the car win- 
dows wide and enjoy the three- and 
four-lane highway that stretches the en- 
tire length of the Valley floor. 

(Write now to Shenandoah Valley, 
Inc., % Natural Bridge Hotel, Natural 
Bridge, Virginia, for an illustrated bro- 
chure on scenery of the Valley. Also 
contact the Virginia Conservation Com- 
mission, State Capitol, Richmond, Vir- 


Eignt 


ginia, for another brochure—use both to 
select the points of interest you wish to 
see most. ) 

For the trip home, plan to use the 
Skyline Drive—a 100-odd mile drive 
which parallels the Valley and permits 
mountain-top views that can be equaled 
in few places on this continent! 

(Write to National Park Service, 
United States Department of Interior, 
First Street, Roanoke, Virginia; ask them 
for an illustrated pamphlet on the Skyline 
Drive north of Roanoke. This material 
will give you information on how to get 
to the Drive entrances as well as data on 
gas, rest, and eating stops en route. ) 

From the mid-west and west, you have 
a choice of using U. S. 11 from Knox- 
ville, Tenn., and Bristol, Va., or U. S. 60 
from Charleston, W. Va. The former 
route will bring you into Roanoke 
through Southwest Virginia—which offers 
side trips to Konnarock (Luther League 
project of 1937-1939), Marion College 
(the ULCA’s only Junior College) and 
the best scenery the Blue Ridge has to 
offer. Coming through Charleston you'll 
not want to miss the luxurious Green- 
brier and Hot Springs Hotels just west 
of the Virginia state line. Contact the 
West Virginia Conservation Commission 
in Charleston for tourist information. 

From the South, try to arrange your 
route to include a drive over at least a 
part of the Blue Ridge Parkway, which 
connects Roanoke with Asheville, North 
Carolina, via the Great Smoky Moun- 
tains. Even newer is the Skyline Drive, 
this scenic highway offers views that 
may overtax your camera! 

(Write to National Park Service, 
United States Department of Interior, 
Roanoke, Virginia, for an illustrated bro- 
chure on the Blue Ridge Parkway. This 
will provide data on mileage, entrance 
points to the Parkway, and advice on 
rest, gas and eating stops. ) 


Coming by Bus? 
Go to your local Greyhound or Trail 


By Dick Sutcliffe 


way agency, ask them to tell you your 
route to Roanoke. Write to the travel 
agencies and departments mentioned un- 
der “Coming by Car’, which could give 
you material along your route. 
grab a seat near the driver and act as 


your own Travel Guide! The drivers are 
always extremely willing to point out 


things you wish to see, if you'll make 
your request at the previous rest stop. ; 
Write to Greyhound Lines, in either 


Washington, D. C., Winston-Salem, S. C., 


or Charleston, W. Va., for pictorial in- 
formation and travel data, depending on 
the route you plan to use. 


Coming by Train? 

By all means, write to Public Relations 
Department, Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way, General Offices, Roanoke, Virginia, 
and request the illustrated brochure, 
“Along the Way”, about one hundred 
pages of descriptive material on points of 
interest on whatever route you use into 
Roanoke. This booklet is a tremendous 


help, when used with a time table as 


you come towards Roanoke. 


Coming by Plane? 

Contact the nearest ticket or branch 
office of Eastern Air Lines and Amer- 
ican Airlines—both of which serve Ro- 
anoke on all points of the compass... Ask 
them for descriptive material on flights 
in and out of Roanoke. After boarding 
the plane, the flight stewards or stew- 


ardesses (I prefer the latter) will be. 


quite willing to tell you all about the 
view from your window! 


Additional Helps 

We Virginia Leaguers want you to 
enjoy every moment you're in our Old 
Dominion. Therefore, any of us will be 
glad to help you plan your itinerary into 
and out of the State. Write us—Virginia 
General Committee, % Dick Sutcliffe, 
1228 Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa.— 
and tell us what you’d like to see, where 
you live and your method of getting to 
the convention. 
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Then © 


‘Stoughton 
Returns to 
Service of — 
Youth 


By Erik Modean 


Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, Stewardship Secretary of 
the United Lutheran Church in America and executive 
director of the Lutheran Laymen’s Movement for Stew- 
ardship, has accepted the invitation of Wittenberg Col- 
lege’s Board of Directors to become the eighth president 
of the institution. 

When he assumes the office September 1, Dr. Stough- 


ton will become the first lay president in Wittenberg’s 


104 years. He will succeed Dr. Rees Edgar Tulloss who 


_ will retire August 31 after 29 years of service. Wittenberg 


is now the largest of 13 colleges and universities supported 
by the United Lutheran Church in America. 
Dr. Stoughton was the first lay, president of Wagner 


- College from 1935 to 1945 after previously serving the 


college successively as teacher, head of the high school 
department, treasurer, acting registrar and acting dean. 
In 1944 he was the first layman to preside over the con- 
vention of the United Lutheran Synod of New York in its 
150 years, and in 1946 he was the first layman selected to 
deliver the Knubel-Miller Foundation lectures in key 
cities of the country. 

Last summer Dr. Stoughton was one of four persons 
selected to represent the 1,850,000 members of the United 
Lutheran Church at the first assembly of the World 
Council of Churches in Amsterdam. There he served as 
chairman of the Committee on the Significance of the 


Laity, one of four committees which functioned on the 


concerns of the church. He is also one of fourtegn mem- 
bers of the United Lutheran Church Commission to the 
Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America. 

Dr. Stoughton was formerly president of the Staten 
Island Federation of Churches and a director of both the 
Greater New York Federation of Churches and the Pro- 
testant Council of New York City. 

Dr. Stoughton holds earned degrees from the Uni- 
versity of Rochester and Columbia and honorary degrees 
from Gettysburg, Muhlenberg and Wagner. He is the 
author of two books, “Set Apart for the Gospel,” a lay- 
man’s picture of what the pastorate ought to be, and 
“Whatever You Do,” a volume on stewardship and vo- 


cations. 
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Big Day Just 
Ahead For 
Intermediates 


By Louise Marks 


On the final Sunday in April, Intermediates through- 
out the Luther League of America will participate in a 


program all their very own. To this Intermediate Rally” 


are invited not only the Intermediates themselves, but 
also their parents, older Luther Leaguers, and all other 
interested adults within local congregations are urged to 
be present. Our Intermediates have a message to share, 
and they are anxious for you to hear what they have to 
say. 

The program in your area may take one or two pos- 
sible forms, depending upon several variable factors. But 
whichever form is finally decided upon, this much can 
be said with certainty—sometime on April 24th; some- 
where within every Synod, Intermediates will have the 
opportunity to meet with other Intermediate Luther 
Leaguers for a session of inspiration and fellowship. 

One possibility is that the program will center around 
the final judging of the Intermediate Essay Contest in 


your district or synod. If this is true, the contestants will 


read their essays written on the subject, “Following Jesus 
Christ, my dearest Friend.” The winning essay will be 
chosen and sent on to the next judging. At that program 
on April 24th you may hear read the essay which will be 
chosen as the final national winner when the contest is 
over in Roanoke. 

Or, instead of the contest, for it is possible that there 
will be some congregations who do not have an Inter- 
mediate participating in the contest, the League may 


chose to conduct a service for themselves and their con- 


gregation. In this instance, a topic has been provided. 
This topic was written by an Intermediate Luther 
Leaguer in Spring Grove, Pa., Miss Lilia Lee Smith, and 
indicates an Intermediate’s evaluation of the Luther 
League program. 

In either instance, whether the essay contest will be 
held, or whether the topic will be given, there are other 
outstanding elements in this program which you will not 
want to miss. Noteworthy among them will be the re- 
marks made by a pastor and by a parent, each of whom 
will speak informally on the personal challenge which the 
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Lutherans Send Out 
I9| Missionaries to |7 
Countries 


Eleven Lutheran bodies in North America sent 191 
missionaries to mission fields in seventeen countries during 
1948 according to statistics compiled by Dr. Andrew S. 
Burgess, professor of missions at Luther Seminary in St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

Of this number, Dr. Burgess reported, 87 were mission- 
aries returning to their stations after furloughs in this 
- country, and 104 were entering upon their first missions 
assignment. In 1947, the total number of missionaries 
who were assigned to service was 247. In 1946 it was 
308. 

Dr. Burgess noted that this year’s total would probably 
have been greater if the situation in China had not de- 
teriorated, making it necessary for mission boards to defer 
plans for sending missionaries: there. The Evangelical 
Lutheran Church, for example, had planned to assign 
about 15 missionaries to China. 

The Lutheran Church—Missouri Synod sent out the 
largest group of new missionaries, 44, and also the largest 
total, 60, while the United Lutheran Church in America 
had the largest group of returned missionaries, 32. 

The Missouri Synod reported activity in 13 fields, five 
more than last year, the additions being Japan, New 
Guinea, Brazil, Guatemala, Mexico, Cuba, Panama, and 
Hawaii. The World Mission Prayer League added China 
to its list of fields. All the other groups continued in the 
countries in which they were active last year. 

Following are the summaries of missionary activity com- 
‘piled by Dr. Burgess: 


Summary by Fields 
New Returned Total 


BREE ACRUED Leet es MR REIT Ns etter Ta LOT "S862 D5 
UST WU RR AA ean boa suis 5 ARE 0 2 2 
Bolivia tear: famed Pies eae a 4 3 i 
Sg ice Ik Se Rae panei ML oP Ue aga SP ead 1 4 5 
Pecinion Guiana 23 ih: Mecawe eae 2 0 2 
CA Che ea a ig EE ee oe UE 16 8 - 19 
LOMO et Sh eae ae ls See O 
COLOR y I eae tei ae a he 3 0 3 
(Guatemalan er . Lay See ee 3 0 8 
LIS TG Te neg Ra a EE ie | 2 0) 4 
Inca tote hee a ae ee eee Oy See SB 
MANIPS et) dade) thy. Fath ncn rae ates 4 4 8 
Pere reaSCare 6 ois ri ee 9 Oma 7, 
INTE COME en ee ict, Sn eee 8 0 8 
Nese Guinea ae ce acta Ls een 10 il 11 
AMATI ANE a tes ae site Le eee ee eee 2, 0 , 
BGriapIMeSty so) tin. oy, ets Fk, 4 0 4 

104. 87 I91 

Ten 


Last Five Service Centers 
Closed by National 
Lutheran Council 


The operation of Lutheran Service Centers, a major 
activity of the National Lutheran Council during World 
War IIL, ended February Ist, with the closing of five 
centers at Spokane and Bremerton, Washington; Astoria, 
Oregon; San Antonio, Texas; and Fairbanks, Alaska. 

These were the last of eighty centers maintained by the 
Council for military personnel at home and abroad during 
the war. In eight years, total attendance of more than 


: ig 
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12,000,000 was recorded. In some instances, centers were ~ 


conducted jointly with the Lutheran Church—Missouri 
Synod. 


Through its Bureau of Service to Military Personnel, — 


which last year replaced the Service Commission, the 
Council will undertake a comprehensive program of serv- 
ice to NLC chaplains in all components of the Army, 
Navy, and Air Forces. An important phase of this work 
will be the distribution of religious tracts and pamphlets. 

General bodies participating in the Council have 514 
service-connected chaplains, consisting of 37 regulars in 
the Navy, and 197 in the Naval Reserve, three of whom 
are on extended active duty; 16 regulars in the Army and 
Air Forces, and 247 in the Army Reserves, 45 of, whom 
are on extended active duty; and 17 in the National 
Guard. 

The Bureau of Service to Military Personnel is located 
in the Lutheran Center in Washington, D. C., owned and 
operated by the Council as a headquarters for various 
church agencies in the nation’s capital. 

The Rey. Robert E. Van Deusen has been secretary of 
the Bureau during the past year. He is scheduled to be 


succeeded by Col. Gynther Storaasli, who retired last — 


February after 28 years as a U. S. Army chaplain. At the 
time of his retirement he was commandant of the Chap- 
lain School at Carlisle Barracks, Carlisle, Pa. 


Summary by Mission Boards : 


New Returned Tota 


American Lutheran Church ....... 9 il 10 
Augustana; Synod: os. 41h alte 9 T 26 
Evangelical Lutheran Church ...... 19 os 91 Sees 
Lutheyan ‘Brethren= jy (Ae ee ee 0 4 4 
Lutheran Free Church ........... 1 1 O 
Missouri Synod: 2.23 each) een 44 16 60 
Santal “Missiongs.je.t\s sete eee 0 9) 2 
Sudan = Mission sen, occa nin ees eet 2, 6 8 


United Evangelical Lutheran Church 0 0 0 


United Lutheran Church .......... Lie Bo eaeets 
World Mission Prayer League ...... 9 Seer L 
104 87 
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1 Your Manners 


By Clara M. Schleicher 


Even though our churches use the same Common Service, our manners show up differently 
in different churches. 


Walk into one church 10 minutes before a service and you'll find a great number of people NG 
_ seated in an atmosphere of quiet reverence preparing for the church service. | 
" ‘“ 


Go to another and a general hubbub of voices, catching up on the latest gossip, greets you. 


2 In still another you'll find yourself alone, until about 3 minutes before time to start the service, 8 sae 
when you can literally feel people pouring in. mS 
Which describes your church? ws 2 


What impression does your church make upon visitors? Since you, and hundreds like you, 


make your church, we should probably ask ourselves that good, but old question: What kind of a oF 
_ church would my church be, if every member were just like me? 


Check your manners by asking yourself the following questions. Which is better? 


5 | ine Ca) 


L) Come to church early. 
(b) [1 Come just on time. 
2. (a) (J Sit at the end of the pew and let others crawl over you. 
(b) 1 Move in from the aisle to make room for others. 
3. (a) [1 To avoid being a snob, be sure to talk over the week’s happenings 
at church. 
(b) ( Prepare for and participate in the service at all times. 
4. (a) (J Greet strangers after the service. 
(b) (] Wait for an introduction to strangers. 
5. (a) ( Fill the rear pews first. 
(b) © Fill the front pews first. 
6. (a) 0 Help children and strangers to follow the service. 
(b) Pay no attention to people who cannot find the service for fear of 
embarrassing them. 
7. (a) ( Put your book away and get your wraps on during the singing of the 
last hymn so you're ready to leave. 
(b) 1 Follow the last verse of the last hymn, even though it is customary for 
only the choir to sing. 
8. (a) ( Clothing you wear should be clean, but plain and simple. 
(b) OJ Dress conspicuously so everyone will be sure to know youve been 
in church. 
9. (a) [J Crease pages or write on them so that you can find your place easily. 
(b) (J Find the page or pages you want and place your finger or a 
bookmark there. 
10. (a) {] Choir members should observe the same rules of courtesy as other 
members of the congregation. 
(b) (J Choir members have to pass music, look around and talk so they can do 


a good job on their part of the service. 


Answers: 1(a); 2(b); 3(b); 4(a); 5(b); 6(a); 7(b); 8(a); 9(a); 10(a). 


We hope you agree on our answers. If you don’t, you should consult someone who has attended church longer and 

ask WHY? ; . ane | 

- Two other actions haunt me. How do you act when you're using the church for a pageant rehearsal? While the director 
was working with a few individuals and you were on the sidelines did you: Play tag with a pal; show her the latest dance 
steps; or play boogie-woogie on the piano over in the corner? z 

Let’s remember whether it’s a church service or pageant rehearsal, it’s still the “House of God. 

The other point is our Communion Service. You dress up in your best duds because you and everybody else watches the 
yarade to and from the altar. Can we concentrate a bit on receiving Christ’s Body and Blood? And when we receive it does 
ott poor pastor get a bachache from leaning down to us or do we hold our heads and hands high as if we were glad to receive 
this special gift. 

Well . . . what kind of a member are you? 
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Hello! You are just the person we want to see! Is 
‘yours a working League? And do you go in for quality 
as well as quantity? A friend of ours—a Baptist—dropped 

in this morning for a chat which developed into quite a 
conversation. We talked about young people’s groups, 
about programs, and about activities. Then we dug into 
our files and our memories for specific ideas and examples 
of the things which seemed to us to be important. Want to 
know the results? 

Well, first this above all—PLAN! It is not the elabor- 
ate setting of a meeting—although that is a part of it— 
which sends you home raving ecstatically, but enthusiastic 
and intelligent planning. This means a rehearsal in ad- 
~ vance, too, if more than one leader is involved. For in- 
‘stance, the Luther League of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
New Brighton, (Pittsburgh Synod) chose to present The 
Unseen Teacher at Skeldon to the congregation as a radio 
program. The conversation between Messrs. Beharry, 
Menzies et al. This was accomplished by making a wire 
recording complete with a musical background which 
faded in and out professionally and all the usual announce- 
ments accompanying a dramatic broadcast. It was a good 
program because it was planned in advance. 

Your League must not stop there, however. With 
planning Special programs, that is. You must plan weekly 
devotional meetings in advance, too. The League at Holy 
Trinity, Anderson, South Carolina, prepares its calendar 
a month ahead, and Colony Luther League, near New- 
berry, South Carolina, goes them twelve better by working 
out the whole year’s program in calendar form complete 
with leaders’ names! 

But plan with a purpose. A meeting that goes over 
big is fine—if it leads to something; results in some action, 
done, of course, in the name of Jesus Christ. Individually, 
this may mean that you try to be a more Christ-like char- 
acter in your own home. Collectively, it may mean a 
project like Muddy Creek’s (Swartzville in the Minister- 
ium of Pennsylvania) canning party. Last year they 
canned 231 (count them!) quarts of vegetables and juices 
for the Topton Orphan’s Home at Topton, Pennsylvania. 
Or it may mean supplying a certain number of Kiddy 
Kits for Lutheran World Relief. (Ask your pastor for in- 


Twelve 
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formation About Kiddy Kits if you have never heard of * 


them before.) 


Then let the people know. Put notices in the church 


bulletin—brief ones; there are many announcements for 


that publication—in the newspaper and on the bulletin 


board. Make your posters neat. The subject matter is 
too important to be shoddy and sloppily executed. Pub- 
licity is necessary. Very often poor attendance has nothing 
to do with boredom or lack of interest—Leaguers simply 
do not know what is going on. 
Now about the music. Have a small choir to lead th 
singing and to teach the League new hymns. Don't stay 


oo 


in the same groove like a needle on a broken record. — 


Sing all the hymns in whatever book you use and find the 
lovely ones no one knew were there! 

Use recording of the great classics as preludes, of- 
fertories, and mood music during meditation periods. We 
thought of these: 


Composer Title 

Beethoven Quiet movements from any symphony 
Brahms Lullaby : 
Franck Symphony in D Minor 

Handel Largo from Xerxes 

Humperdinck Overture from Hansel and Gretel 

Mozart Lullaby 

Rachmaninoft Quiet movements from any piano concerto 
Saint-Saens The Swan 

Schubert Symphony No. 8 in B Minor ( Unfinished ) 
Schubert Ave Maria 

Sibelius Finlandia 

Tschaikowsky Quiet movements from any symphony 
Tschaikowsky Andante Cantabile from the Quartet No. 


1 in D Major 


You add others! ; 
Your worship service need not be long, but it should’ 


be quiet. Music helps to capture the mood. If you have a — 


projector, use a slide of Christ in Gethsemane or a head 
of Christ or a breath-taking landscape to set the pace. 
Have a “Findings Committee” to evaluate your meet- 
ings and work out suggestions for possible action growing 
out of your meetings. They may decide that you need a 
leadership training schoo] like the one Brooklyn District 
Luther League held last month. The three phases of our 
Luther League program were stressed, but parliamentary 
procedure and social planning also received some empha- 
sis. Chicago District of the Luther League of Illinois had 


a “League Lab” in February and South Carolina had a .. 


Synod-Wide Leadership Training School in January. This 
Easter Season would be an excellent time for you to renew 
your knowledge of things Leagual if you have not already 
had such courses. 

Or your “Findings Committee” may decide that, like 
St. John’s (Prospect Avenue) Luther League in Brooklyn, 
you need to aid the D. P. program as conducted by the 
National Lutheran Council. Their President, Henry Lang, 
was the means of providing a nice Christmas for six 
Esthonian'D. P.’s who were granted a special stay in this 
country by order of President Truman. They had been de- 
tained on Ellis Island after a perilous journey in a small 
boat. Wonderful, no? 


And there are more ideas where these came from— 


just drop around again next month! Meantime, Happy 
Easter] 
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® One of the major programs on the docket of every 
_ Lutheran congregation right now is that of winning the 
_ unchurched in its own community. All the general bodies 
_ of Lutherans in the National Lutheran Council are work- 
_ ing together on this great project. The “drive” has already 
begun. It started in the Southeastern states. It is to 
spread across the United States and Canada. 


® There are two places in which Luther Leaguers have 
an important part to play in this great Kingdom effort. 
First, we must be among those who volunteer to do some 
of the canvassing. No, we are wrong—volunteers are not 
called for in this program. Those who are to make the 
visits on prospective members are to be selected. It is a 
selective list for service in the fight against indifference 
toward the Church and the Christ whom it serves. 

So-the first thing to do is to make sure that the pastor 
and the Committee on Evangelism recognize the need for 
young people on this army of visitors. There are a number 
of wavs to let it be known that the Luther League wants 
to do its part in winning souls for Christ. 

The second thing for the Luther League is in the “Fol- 
low up” program. Have you ever noticed how often the 
young people whom the pastor receives into membership 
never come around to Luther League? Did you ever won- 
der why? Could it be that Luther Leaguers never invited 
them to their meetings? Yes, it is true that we often neg- 
lect our part in inviting these new members and doing 
our part to make them feel at home when they do come. 
So—again, ihe second part the-League has to play is to 
give the young people received through this great cam- 
paign a job to do: Both a place for enjoying interesting 
fellowship in your church and a helping hand in finding 
their place in the Kingdom of God. Many of these young 
people will be lost to the Church, even after they have 
united with it, if the Luther League fails to do its part 
after the actual campaign is finished. 


® Just in this connection we want to raise a matter which 
we presented on this page nearly a year ago—it has to do 
with a campaign for new Members which the Luther 
League initiated back there. 

We published a list of the State and Synodical Luther 
Leagues. Along side of the names of these groups we 
published the number of local Leagues in each. Along side 
of the number of Leagues we published the number of 
new members we hoped each one would bring into our 
fellowship during 1948. Let us look at that list again. 
We are going to list another column to indicate how many 
members each local League must win to attain the total 
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goal of each group. Here it is— 


Goal Members 
Local New per 
Units Members League 
(Californiayeees ae Paka soo 24 94 ee 
GanaGawwr ere. oie ait otk ee 58 257 — 448 
Columbia District ........«:4 9 36 4 
Connecticuttws + stn deo 29 84 3 
Oric aimee ta ee ne eer a a 12 36 3 
Georgia-Alabamaiaccng c. > 17 66 4 
ALi OLS eet. eee ees Beta eee 94 282 3 
indiana -cpstes ca ere acest tis eho 38 114 8 
LOWARNA See ee ee ee 29 116 4 
IGATISAS SpaNco nT aseea eee aete tone atone SH 80 4 
Kentucky-Tennessee ......... 22 80 4 
INMArylaiad makita tame tes to oe 71 251 3.65 
Michi Canteen pect U seen Aaroniero 18 51 8 
Nlidwestocamantce sce ls Soon 39 156 4 
Minnesotawcn-a ca te eee 58 156 8 
INMISSISST OVO’ 4 ord ain aeid-cto a So colle 4 12 3 
Montanateys ice acim eine 6 18 3 
INebraskasere eee a seers 81 90 S 
NOW CUSCY Way teet her aint 58 160 8 
IN Gat Y OF kagees pcos co mee doe aac 168 504 3 
Northe@arolinas.s.0 33s aes 185 498 Sal 
INIGK EA XGOHEN “Sa 6 S Gch hon olor 9 84 4 
Obiogs Stic ee eT ee 127 381 8 
Pacitie: Northwestas.2 2. 1. 15 80 2 
Central Pennsylvania ......... 198 600 8 
Ministcrium of Pennsylvania . .264 792 3 
Pitisbur lien sr een oe An tne ee 107 310 3 
Rocky. Meunitain 7.47 -)-<. os 11 30 3 
Southe@arolinaae weenie 102 300 aa 
MROXASTA Rah OE econ cacti nen 99) 13 4 
WAT CUM ANAies cin poset acento aie Sens 58 180 3 
Westerns Ganacdar: weet aia. ae 388 140 4 
Vests VAbINL A oa te lesbain sora 14 48 3 
Wisconsin. +252 0 soccer ee cs 74 210 3) 


Iowa, Ohio and Pittsburgh really went after this cam- 
paign in earnest. Iowa more than doubled the number 
they were seeking and added 279. Ohio was trying for 
381 additional members and report a gain of 500. Pitts- 
burg shows the largest total gain with 663 more members 
to cover their quota of 310. You figure the percentage of 
gain! 

Georgia-Alabama gained 22 members, one-third of its — 
quota; Maryland, 99 members; Midwest, 67 members; 
South Carolina, 153 members, or a little more than half of 
its goal; Pacific Northwest District, 20 members. 

If these did it, all others can show gains, too. Let's 
go! Bring more youth to Christ! 


®@ To aid in this campaign for more members we pub- 
lished and distributed a copy of an attractive booklet to 
every local League. That booklet entited “50,000 by "Ls 
was mailed to every local president last September. 

If your copy was not received or has been lost, order 
another now! Write to our offices and a copy will be sent 
at once. This booklet is designed to help. It has helped 
in many places. It will aid you in this important work. 
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By Lucile Pettigrew Johnson 


Our Bible cross-word puzzle this 
month brings to us a study of the most 
famous character of the Old Testament— 
Moses, the great lawgiver. All of the 
biblical references are to the Book of Ex- 
odus. After completing the puzzle, check 
your solution with the key found in the 
usual place. 


ACROSS 


Moses was found on the river by the 
. of Pharaoh 

7 Many ... of Moses are told in Exodus 

11 “She took for him an... of bul- 
rushes” 2:3 

Exclamation of surprise 

The Israelites were led by a... of 
fire by night 

New England State (abbr. ) 

eo ebole, the bush burned with . . .” 


_ 


Slovenly person 

Knight of St. Patrick (abbr. ) 

Moses was of the house of . . . 

Son of Bani Ezra 10:34 

Nehemiah (abbr. ) 

Even (contr. ) 

“children of Israel walked upon. . . 
land in the midst of the sea” 14:29 

Compass point 

Socialist Soviet Republic (abbr. ) 

Upper Canada (abbr. ) 

Mother 

“the Lord overthrew the Egyptians 
in the midst of the . . .” 14:27 

Brother of Moses 

Bachelor of Chemical Science (abbr. ) 

Artificial language 

“And the woman took the child, and 
nursed .. .” 2:9 

Prefix signifying not 

Adjective suffix signifying pertaining 


to 

Ephesians (abbr. ) 

Lieutenant (abbr. ) 

Western continent (abbr. ) 

Moses gave the Israelites the . . . 
commandments 

Second tone in the scale 

“For with a strong hand shall he. . . 
them go” 6:1 

New Testament (abbr. ) 

“the floods stood upright as .. . 
-heap” 15:8 

“to be abhorred in the . . .s of 
Pharaoh” 5:21 

“put a aoe shoes from aff thy 


“Who is like UnlOm eee © wleords 
15:11 


58 Father-in-law of Moses 
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eo) 


ao 
a) 


oe 
Se | 


DOWN 

One of the plagues was, “a thick... 22 
in all the land of Egypt” 10:22 

Get up 24 

United Kingdom (abbr. ) 28 

Another plague was, “. . . , and fire 
mingled with the. . .” 9:24 29 

The mother of Moses hid him for 32 
. . . months 

Reformed Presbyterians (abbr. ) 34 

“Thou shalt speak ... that I com- 35 
mand thee” 7:2 

The Israelites were led by a pillar of 388 
tee bylaay, 89 

The Lord told Moses to make a... 44 
for the children of Israel 49 


Senior (abbr. ) 

“The Lord .. . my strength and song” 
15:2 

“The Lord shall reign for . . . and 
su ben, allsiaalts) 

“Now shalt thou see what I will do 
tO SO 


55 
56 


“glorious . . . holiness, fearful .. . 
praises” 15:11 

Soap ingredient 

“at even the .. .s came up, 
covered the camp” 16:13 

The Israelites ate... 

Moses cast his rod on the ground, 
and it became a... 

“and all the .. . of Egypt died” 9:6 

Moses stayed on .. . Sinai forty days — 
and forty nights 

Moses made the . . . waters sweet 

“T will . . . thee unto Pharaoh” 3:10 

Period of time 

“T will now turn aside, and . .. this 
great sight” 3:3 

Same as 25 across 

“.. Shall serve God upon this moun- 
tain” 3:12 

Foot (abbr. ) 

“for he was afraid . . . look upon 


God” 3:6 


and 


NO.9 

“And he said, Certainly I will be with thee; and this shall be a token unto 
thee, that I have sent thee: When thou hast brought forth the people out of 
Egypt, ye shall serve God upon this mountain.”—Exodus 8:12. 
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A Slogan Hunt. As each Luther 
_ Leaguer arrives, hand him (or her) a 
_ slip of paper on which is written a slogan 
of some well-known article. (Example: 
“They Satisfy”) After everyone arrives, 
the group is told that there are articles 
hidden in the room which are connected 
with the slogan they are holding. Each 
person is to find the proper article for 
his slogan. (A Chesterfield cigarette 
wrapper may be used for the above.) 
_ This is merely a game to get everyone 
- in the mood for what is to follow. 

Pass the Matches. Divide the group 
into two sides, and have them form two 
straight lines. On the nose of the person 
at the head of each line place the out- 
side part of a penny match box. The 
box is to be passed down the line from 
nose to nose without the use of any 
hands. If the box is dropped, it must 
be again placed on the nose of the one 
who-dropped it and, of course, the side 
finishing first is the winner. 

What's In ItP Divide the group into 
smaller groups so there are about four 
or five to a team. Each team is given a 
pillow case tied shut at the end. In the 
case are placed many small objects which 
they are to try to identify by the sense 
of feeling within a limited time—about 
five minutes is sufficient. Each slip should 
contain the same articles to make it en- 
tirely fair for each team. A piece of pa- 
per and a pencil should be given to each 
team to list their findings. The team 
identifying the greatest number of ar- 
ticles in a specified period of time is de- 
clared the winner. 

Who Am I? Give each Leaguer two 
pieces of paper and a pencil. On the one 
piece ask him (or her to write a de- 
scription of himself (or herself), making 
it as humorous as possible and yet 
giving a hint or two toward _ identifica- 
tion. These are signed and collected by 
the leader. The leader then reads them 
and the Leaguers write on the second 
sheet of paper the name of the person 
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they think is being described. The one 
guessing the greatest number correctly 
is the winner. 

Stretching Your Manners. Again divide 
the group into two teams and line them 
up in two straight lines. On a chair place 
a large, flat pan containing raw pinto 
beans (or kidney beans or such). Beside 
the pan place a regular dinner knife. 
(Each team is furnished the above.) 
Each Leaguer in turn, using only one 
hand, scoops up as many beans as pos- 
sible on the knife and carries them to a 
container at the other end of the room. 
The team moving successfully the great- 
est number of beans is the winner. 

Telephone Snoopers. Have two of the 
Leaguers previously plan a humorous 
telephone conversation, gossiping  pri- 
marily about Leaguers present in a very 
exaggerated way. The two persons must 
be selected carefully because the success 
of this stunt depends entirely upon them. 

Stuffing Your Partner. Divide the whole 
group into teams composed ot two mem- 
bers each. Have each team stand, part- 
ners facing each other. Give each team a 
long string on which are strung a_ half 
dozen marshmallows at intervals along 
the string. At a given signal. each puts 
one end of the string in his mouth and 
starts chewing—eating the marshmallows 
as they come to them. No hands are to 
be used. The first team to eat all six 
marshmallows is the winner. 

Hasty Traveler. Now divide the whole 
group into two teams. Give each team a 
suitcase which contains items of clothing 
(a dress, coat, hat, spectacles, shoes, 
etc.) At the given signal, the first person 
in line opens the bag, puts on the 
clothing, races to the other end of the 
room, takes them off, puts them in the 
suitcase and brings the closed suitcase 
back and hands it to the next in line, 
who in turn does the same thing. The 
team to finish first is declared the winner. 
(Needless to say, old clothes should be 
used and ones that will be large enough 
for everyone. ) 
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Crime. One person is selected to be 
the “Detective” and leaves the room. 
Those remaining sit in a circle and one 
person is chosen as the “Murderer.” The 
“Detective” is called in and he (or she) 
asks individuals questions which can be 
answered »by “yes” or “no.” Example: 
“Mary, is the ‘murderer’ a girl?” Every- 
one must answer the questions truth- 
fully except the ‘Murderer,’ who may 
say whichever he thinks will confuse the 
“Detective” more. The “Detective” ‘is 
allowed three guesses as to the direct 
identity of the “Murderer.” Then an- 
other “Detective” is chosen and another 
“Murderer” and the game proceeds as 
before. 

Catch the Coin. The group again 
should be in a circle (sitting) with chairs 
close together. One person stands in the 
center of the circle. Each Leaguer is to 
hold his left hand, palm up, in a sta- 
tionary position. A 50 cent piece is 
passed around the circle in the follow- 
ing manner: It is taken from one’s left 
hand by the right and placed in the palm 
of the left hand of the person sitting to 
the right. The object of the game is for 
the one standing in the center to try to 
find the money. Everyone hits his own 
hand at the same time and then the hand 
of the person to his right, everyone moy- 
ing together in rhythmic motion, trying 
to deceive the one in the center by pre- 
tending to have the coin. The person 
caught with the money must take the 
place of the one in the center. The fol- 
lowing tune will aid to keep the group 
moving hands in rhythm—sing to the 
tune of the chorus of My Bonnie: Where, 
where, where, where, Oh where could 
that money be? 

Refreshments 

Serve refreshments suitable to the cli- 
mate in your locality. This material will 
certainly be used in the Post-Easter Sea- 
son, in late April. Easter eggs, sand- 
wiches, and a drink would be appro- 
priate, as would a number of other com- 
binations. 
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DEAT Won eta 


Not only costly but pagan are many of the practices associated with 
the modern funeral. Here’s why, and here’s what we can do about it! 


HEY buried my friend Bill Phelps yester- 
day. They said it was a “model” funeral 
—planned in every detail to leave a vivid, 
beautiful “memory image” in the minds of 
all of us. Yet today I am sick at heart 
and troubled. Here’s what they did to 
Bill’s mortal remains. After he died, the 
undertaker—or “funeral director,” as he prefers to be 
called—unobtrusively took charge. The remains were 
whisked away quietly in a shiny ambulance to the “fun- 
eral home” incidentally, the best-looking mansion in town. 
The next time we saw it, the body lay in the undertaker’s 
“master slumber room,” surrounded by steadily growing 
banks of floral tributes. An automatic pipeorgan and a 
record-player alternated in providing discreetly soothing 
music. The casket was of ebony, with plexiglas handles, 
velvet lining, satin coverlet. A curved inner-glass lid gave 
a final touch of luxury. 

The funeral itself was a miracle of nerve-wracking pro- 
priety, of senseless custom inflicting needless and avoidable 
anguish. In a small alcove, out of sight of the curious pub- 
lic, the widow sobbed. The music was depressingly morbid, 
»while the clergyman overemphasized the loss to family and 
community and touched only briefly on the joyous certainly 
of resurrection and reunion. There were strained silences 
and interminable delays, climaxed by the ostentatiously 
slow procession to the cemetery. Thank heaven, the com- 
mittal service was brief. 

In a day or two, Bill’s family may expect yet another 
ordeal. The funeral director will drop by to present them 
with a recording of the funeral service, a glossy photograph 
of Bill lying in state, and a miniature replica of the coffin, 
complete with key. He will carefully avoid any mention 
of his bill. 

Why did we have to put on such a show? Bill always 
insisted that he wanted a simple funeral. Why didn’t we 
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respect his wish? Why the growing materialism of our 
funerals—to the increasing neglect of the spiritP Why do 
more end more of us feel that we must “keep up with the 
Joneses”—in death as well as in life. Why have we come to 
tolerate these costly barbaric, pagan shows? 

Pricr to 1880, most of our funerals were simple, utili- 
tarian affairs. When death came, relatives or neighbors 
prepared the body for burial. A plain, wedge-shaped coffin 
was built by a neighborhood carpenter or cabinetmaker (I 
have seen the bill for such a coffin of walnut—it amounted 
to $6.00). Friends, church or cemetery employees dug the 
grave. There was no outer box or “burial vault” to protect — 
the coffin. The funeral was held quickly—either from the 
home or church. The coffin was transported by the local 
liveryman, who owned the hearse. Family, friends and 
relatives donated the use of their vehicles. There were no 
paid pallbearers or musicians. Flowers, when they were 
permitted, came from the gardens and fields. 

In 1880, with a U.S. population of 50 millions, we had 
5,113 undertakers. There were some 993,000 funerals—an 
average of 194 per undertaker. By 1920, the population 
had climbed to 106 millions, and 24,464 individuals in the 
burial business handled 1,384,000 funerals—a decline to 
only 56 funerals per mortician for the year. With a lowered 
death rate and an over-supply of undertakers, competition 
for “possession of the body” was becoming ruthless. 

As the 20th Century unfolded, another factor was inten- 
sifying the plight of the undertakers. Not so many years 
earlier, burial of the dead had been only a sideline, “under- 
taken” usually by the carpenter or liveryman, who possessed 
either the skill or equipment to handle the job. What he 
couldn’t do himself, he “undertook” to have done. He was 
not dependent on funerals for his livelihood. But with in- 
creasing competition and specialization, the modern mor- 
tician was not so fortunate. He had to make his entire liy- 
ing from funerals alone—and not so many funerals at that. 
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What was at first a side-line had gradually 
evolved into a full-time profession. 

Small wonder that the cost of funerals has 
risen steadily! In 1938, the “average over- 
all” funeral cost in the metropolitan New 
York area was $317. By 1945, the average 
for the entire nation had reached $333. 
Just a year later it had climbed to $375, and in 1947 it 
was $409. Last year, the New York City average was $496 
—and prices are still climbing. Fortunately—as the funeral 
directors admit themselves—the number of undertakers in 


the U. S. is not increasing. For some years now, it has \ 
hovered around a peak of about 25,000. Evidence of the {* 
steadily increasing luxury of our funerals is indicated, how- \ \\ 
ever, by the boom in morticians’ supplies. During the past \ \ 


eight years alone, the number of persons employed in the 
manufacture of caskets and other morticians’ goods has 
skyrocketed. The undertakers are offsetting the limited 
number of funerals by the added costliness and magni- 
ficence of the merchandise they are selling the public to 
put into the ground. 

Time and again, the nation’s undertakers have been 
charged with profit-gouging, merciless exploitation of the 
poor, and influencing the public to ever-greater extrava- 
gance and display. Actually, the overwhelming majority of 
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funeral directors are honest men, usu- 
ally generous souls who never turn down 
a “poor funeral,” gregarious, active in 
religious, fraternal and civic affairs—rep- 
resentative citizens. 

The blame for modern funerals be- 
coming big business lies as much with 
the public, which has supinely allowed 
“current custom” to overlay and all but 
blot our our Christian concept of death 
and burial, as it does with the mortician. 
All of us must accept responsibility for 
what has occurred—the transformation in 
three short generations of what was once 
a simple duty to the dead to what now is 
certainly the most wasteful, senseless and 
irreligious misapplication of modern tech- 
nology. 

The panopoly of our modern funerals 
stems directly from the introduction of 
embalming. During the California gold 
rush, Auguste Renouard, a physician, hit 
upon the idea of preserving bodies for 
shipment East. Many Civil War dead were 
embalmed and shipped long distances. 
By the turn of the century, embalming 
was already widespread, and a new cost 
had been added to funerals—$10 to $15 
for “embalming and beautification.” It 
is quite true that some undertakers had 
variable fees, depending on whether the 
features wore a look of hopeless resigna- 
tion or a smile of transcendental tri- 
umph. 

Today the U. S., alone among nations, 
practices universal embalming. Only a 
dwindling remnant of orthodox Jews es- 
cape it. Unlike the ancient Egyptians, 
however, we have no religious or even 
logical basis for the practice. The Egyp- 
tians believed that the body continued to 
house the soul after death; we who ac- 
cept Christianity profess that the soul 
leaves the body at death and returns to 
its Maker. Why, then, have we permitted 
the commercialization of funerals to the 
point that they are now a half-billion- 
dollar industry, with an added annual 
take of $100,000,000 by the florists? 

The undertakers do not deny that the 
luxury and display of present-day Amer- 
ican funerals are of no benefit to the 
spirit of the deceased. But they have 
succeeded in conditioning our society to 
the point where, when a wage earner 
dies, leaving perhaps a $1,000 or $2,000 
life-insurance policy, neither the widow 
nor the mortician sees anything dispro- 
portionate in a $500 or $750 funeral, 
even though the insurance may be her 
only means. True, a cheaper funeral will 
be available, centered around a more 
modest casket. But the higher-priced 
caskets will be so much more beautiful, 
so much more prominently displayed! 
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Even though the undertaker refrains 
from trying to sell the widow on the 
costlier funeral, chances are she'll sell 
herself. 

For decades now, a vicious, spiraling 
cycle has been functioning. Preserva- 
tion of the body led to finer coffins. 
Gradually the cabinetmaker evolved into 
the casket manufacturer. Highly stylized 
caskets designed to reflect the “person- 
ality” of the deceased came into vogue. 
Craftsmanship developed such _ refine- 
ments as hand-rubbed finish, mortised 
and waterproof-cemented joints, copper 
nails, inner walls, velvets by Cheney, 
solid silver handles and mountings. Ex- 
pensive vaults became necessary to pro- 
tect the costly caskets. 


With sufficient time to summon people 
from a distance, the death notice be- 
came customary. Floral tributes grew in 
ornateness, and were constructed to re- 
tain their freshness for several days. Paid 
singers and pall-bearers were added to 
the pageant. More and more, the social 
and economic importance of the deceased 
came to be judged by the lavishness of 
his funeral. 

Increasingly fierce competition required 
undertakers to offer a wide variety of 
casket styles—one manufacturer offers ten 
different designs—and larger establish- 
ments became necessary. Embalming im- 
provements necessitated elaborate labora- 
tory facilities. The next step was to take 
the body out of the home, house it at 
the undertaker’s. This “eased the burden 
on the family,” and “shielded children of 
tender years from the psychological 


shock.” A further excuse was that so 
many homes were small, so many 
churches inconveniently located, or 


heated only on Sundays! Today, almost 
90 per cent of all funerals are held in 
undertakers’ “funeral chapels.” 


A frequent and bitter complaint against 
undertakers comes from people who in- 
advertently learn that a funeral cost $750 
say, while the undertaker paid only $200 
for the casket. “What a robber!” they 
exclaim. 

The reason undertakers prefer to con- 
ceal the wholesale cost of caskets be- 
comes plain when we recall the high ex- 
penses of a modern mortuary—building, 
hearses, automobiles, skilled employees, 
and so on. These expenses must be ab- 
sorbed by a limited number of funerals, 
The main item of merchandise is the 
casket. So the undertaker places a neat 
tag on it which reads: “$750—including 
our standard service.” This lump charge 
usually includes care and preparation of 
the body, arrangement and direction of 
the funeral, use of the chapel and other 


facilities, authorizations and permits, 
hearse and one automobile, “and casket 
as selected.” It’s obvious that the higher 


the price of the casket chosen, the more — 


the undertaker will make on the funeral. 
Indeed, undertakers say that they lose 
money on “standard service” funerals 
costing less than $200. Here, certainly, 
is a powerful incentive for selling the 
higher-priced funerals. 

It’s no secret in the trade that the 
customary mark-up on caskets above the 
wholesale cost to the undertaker is 
around 300 to 400 percent. “Once for 
the casket as merchandise, once for over- 
head and service, and once for profit,” 
is often said. Furthermore, the “standard 
service” funeral, regardless of the cas- 
ket selected, includes only the minimum 
essentials. Everything else is extra—ad- 
ditional limousines, flower cars, obituary 
notices, tips, pallbearers, opening the 
grave, and what-have-you. 

Of course, you can buy the casket 
separately, and pay for all the various 
“services” individually. But your bill 
will come out about the same. The un- 
dertaker has to live. 

The worst thing about this gargan- 
tuan traffic in death is that it’s accepted, 
even expected; a whole nation has been 
conditioned to think that these so-called 
advances in our funeral customs are right 
and proper. The funeral industry intro- 
duces a new innovation, the public ap- 
proves it—and from that moment the 
undertaker has to supply it, with con- 
stantly increasing “refinements” and 
“modernizations.” “Aren't we,” they 
ask, “improving on time-honored tradi- 
tions?” Ps 

Let’s see where some of those precious 
traditions came from, and how silly and 
meaningless most of them are. 

To all primitive peoples, death was a 
fearsome thing. The spirit of the dead 
was full of vindictiveness. The first burial 
stones were not markers—they were 
placed on graves to imprison vengeful 
spirits underground and to warn the liy- 
ing to keep their distance. 

Mourners wore clothing of unusual 
color and cut as a disguise against ghost- 
ly recognition; it is interesting that black 
was preferred in northern climates while 
chalk-white was a favorite in the Orient. 

Widow’s weeds, veils, armbands, crepe 
on the door, bonfires, lighted candles, 
closely drawn shades, concealing pic- 
tures and mirrors with draperies, music, 
drum beating, speaking in whispers, and 
even the pompous procession to the place 
of burial—all these originated in primi- 
tive attempts to deceive, frighten, or lure 
away the malicious spirit of the deceased. 
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The custom of six pall-bearers origi- 
ted in China, where six was the sym- 
solic number for death. 

- Not so long ago, many Christian bur- 
jials were with the feet pointing toward 


Jerusalem, so that on Resurrection Day 
_ the body could rise facing the Holy City, 
without having to trouble to turn around. 


This custom is still prevalent in some 


_ sections of the United States, where bur- 


ials with the feet to the East are com- 


~ mon. 


Old-time shrouds were loose-fitting, so 


_they would not hamper the body in swift 
rising. The “wake” was really a precau- 
tion against premature burial, and death 


watches in many lands protected the 
body against the ravages of wild and do- 


 mestic animals. 


The custom of wearing gloves when 
handling bodies probably originated as 
a Sanitary measure. 

Ridiculous as most of these customs 
seem today, their power is still tremend- 
ous, even increasing. Fewer and fewer 
among us are pausing to consider that 
the more we concentrate interest in the 
soulless clay, the less we are inclined to 
revere the spirit. That the more we em- 
bellish the remains, the easier it becomes 
to delude ourselves into the half-dream, 
half-belief, that the soul of the departed 
one is still among us, still nearby in the 
gleaming box in the charming cemetery. 

More and more we are idolizing our 
dead. Grown cowardly in our tremend- 
ous materialism, we are afraid to face the 
truth that the soul has fled. Our faith is 
shifting dangerously from the There and. 
the Hereafter to the here and now. In 
millions, it has already shifted. 

Why do we lack the courage and the 
common sense to sweep away false values 
and substitute the simplicity of pure 
faith? Oddly enough, science was never 
closer to “proving” the existence of God 
than it is now—and every day adds fresh 
evidence. Let’s begin by reaccepting the 
truth that God is the Creator and Father 
of us all, as Jesus so plainly taught, and 
that we are part of Him and return to 
Him. From there, it is a simple step to 


‘divest our funeral practices of the ex- 


hibitionism of misguided commercialism 
and the antedated hangovers of super- 
stition. 

Why should not the last rites for a 
departed Christian be an occasion for 
rejoicing rather than sadness? They once 
were! 

A few religious groups still retain this 
spirit. The Salvation Army is one. The 
physical dissolution of the body is con- 
sidered as of no importance. Instead 
emphasis is on the “promotion to Glory” 
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of the faithful “soldier of God.” Both 
singing and spoken words are triumphal. 
Natural human sadness over loss of a 
loved one is tempered by exultant anti- 
cipation of early reunion “on the other 
side.” 

That was the universal attitude of the 
early Christians. It’s high time we re- 
turned to it. Here are some things we 
can do: 

(1) Restore simplicity to our funer- 
als. Be guided by our own convictions, 
not the opinions of the undertaker and 
our neighbors. Limit the duties of the 
undertaker to care and preparation of the 
body, furnishing the coffin, and arrang- 
ing the details of the burial. 

(2) Refuse to permit embalming or 
“cosmetology.” If bodies are buried 
quickly, embalming is not necessary as 
a precaution against infection, while it 
has little or no value as a public health 
measure after burial. Nor is there danger 
of “burial alive” with present-day certi- 
fication of death. Insofar as I have been 
able to ascertain, no state or municipality 
requires embalming. If a body must be 
transported a considerable distance, the 
coffin can be permanently and hermetic- 
ally sealed. 

(3) Keep the coffin simple and inex- 
pensive. Death renders us all equal; a 
rich man is no more aware of the box 
he is buried in than a pauper. 

(4) Exclude formal floral tributes. If 
flowers were customary in the home, by 
all means have them—but only the nor- 
mal amount. Devote the money saved 
to the welfare of the living. 

(5) Do away with the public funer- 
al, and hold only a simple—and prefer- 
ably brief—religious service at the home 
and again at the grave. Have no paid 
pall-bearers or musicians; let these func- 
tions be performed by friends. Hold this 
modest funeral as soon after death as 
arrangements can be completed. Keep 
the funeral procession as unobtrusive as 
possible, and use the vehicles of relatives 
and friends in preference to a macabre 
string of hired limousines. 

(6) Take the funeral service out of 
the undertaker’s chapel and return it to 
the home or church. The religious con- 
victions of the deceased may be sym- 
bolized by returning the body to the 
church for one last visit. “Convenience” 
is a sorry excuse for substituting the un- 
dertaker’s funeral chapel for the building 
that should be, literally, the spiritual 
headquarters of its parishioners. 

(7) Have a separate, and later, me- 
morial service if desired. Let this serv- 
ice be held in the church. War-me- 
morial services have shown us that ab- 


sence of the body actually enhances 
rather than detracts from the spiritual 
significance of the gathering. They have 
revealed what we should have known all 
the time—that without the presence of 
the body, the minds of the living are left 
freer to recall the deceased as he was in 
the full vigor of life, and to reflect with- 
out distraction upon the triumphant ac- 
tuality of immortality. 

(8) Keep the public memorial serv- 
ices triumphant, and as joyous as is con- 
sistent with dignity. Let the hymns re- 
flect the deceased’s spirit, or be his favor- 
ite. If there are truthful words that may 
be spoken in appreciation of the de- 
parted, let’s by all means speak them— 
ministers, friends, relatives, anybody and 
everybody. And a word to the clergy- 
man: don’t harp on death, death, death. 
Concentrate instead on Eternal Life, Life, 
Life! 

(9) Finally, keep the stoné or other 
memorial erected at the burial-place sim- 
ple, dignified and inexpensive. Many of 
us gain comfort by meditation and prayer 
at the place of burial—even though we 
know the spirit has gone. But in me- 
morials, as in coffins, the fact that some 
of us attain more riches than others 
should not be paraded after death. Elim- 
inate ostentation, restore democracy in 
the burial ground. 

These are some of the things I mused 
upon after attending my friend’s funeral. 
Ali of the above suggestions Bill Phelps 
would have applauded. Most of what 
happened he would have hated. So many 
times I heard him say that what he 
wished was “a simple coffin, a simple 
funeral, few kind words, a few prayers 
—and that’s all.” 

Bill didn’t get his wish. Custom over- 
ruled him after he was gone. However, 
there are many of us now living who 
feel the same way about funerals as did 
Bill. I am one, perhaps you're another. 
Let us resolve now to do away with fu- 
neral pomp and circumstance, take the 
management of our funerals out of the 
hands of the professional showmen and 
be guided instead by the dictates of 
commonsense, good taste—and our’ Chris- 
tian faith! 


Editor's Note: The Publication of this 
article does not imply complete accep-. 
tance of every point of view expressed 
in the article and approval of ‘all sug- 
gestions offered. It is, however, a subject 
on which Christian people need to do 
some thinking, and for that purpose it 
is re-printed here. 


(Used by permission, copyright 1949 by 
Christian Herald Association, Inc.) 
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Business Is People 


(Continued from Page 3) 


manded. But everybody liked him. The 
music teacher said Toby had talent as a 
violinist, that he ought to go away some- 
where and study. But the main thing 
people seemed to like about Toby was 
his devotion to his mother. He’d written 
some beautiful themes that brought out 
their relationship. Toby would be so 
happy if— 

Kent slammed on the door latch, as if 
to shut out his thoughts with the noise. 
It was irritating the way all that stuff 
seemed so cool and businesslike and im- 
personal when you read about it in a 
book or heard the congressmen talking 
about it on the radio. But when it was 
just you and another guy—. He stamped 
out into the yard where his two small 
brothers were trimming things up for 
Sunday. He had to do something. He 
picked up a pair of clippers, and started 
furiously to work an an overgrown shrub. 

- “Mad ’cause you couldn’t sell your old 
stove?” teased Margaret and twelve-year- 
old Jane, and the boys, but he ignored 
them. 

'-By iiorning he had slept the whole 
thing c fF. Even before he went to sleep 
he had laughed at himself for being so 
ridiculously young about the whole thing. 
He lulled himself to sleep saying over 
and over the one French expression he 
had committed to memory: “Les affaires 
sont les affaires.’ Those French were 
smart people—or—were—they? 

-He didn’t so much as look at the blue 
suit. when he passed Moreland’s Monday 
morning on his way to school. The pin- 
stripe—that was his speed. A fellow had 
to look out for himself, hadn’t he? As 
for Mother, well, women were not good 


traders. He stepped over to the drug- 
store and bought Dot a box of candy. 


A little maneuvering beforehand couldn’t- 


hurt anything, so she would be sure to 
notice the suit closely enough Wednes- 
day night to tell it from such as that 
forty-five-dollar one. There really wasn’t 
so much difference. 

These thoughts were still on his mind 
as he dressed after the daily swim class 
at the gym pool that afternoon. He was 
tying his- shoes when he began noticing 
the conversation going on between the 
two showers around the corner. It was 
Toby Thompson and Frank Sharp. They 
had to speak above the swish of the 
shower and Kent immediately became 
interested. 

“But, Toby, you know you're not go- 
ing to miss Dot’s party,” Frank was say- 
ing. “Our farewell class -party?” 

“Afraid so. I'd planned to go all along 
but things have cracked up for me here 
right at the last.” 

“Like what?” 

“Well, it’s sort of hard to explain.” 
Toby turned and splashed and his voice 
came and faded. “You see, Dad was 
going to help me get a suit—you know 
how Dot and that gang are about clothes 
—and now he finds he can’t swing it. 
Says Mother’s birthday present—stil! his 
secret—is costing about four times what 
he thought it would. Not that I’m grip- 
ing, you understand. Ill be at the next 
one with bells on, if nothing else,” a 
feeble laugh, “for I'm getting me a job 
right after school’s out. But I wouldn’t 
cause Mother to miss that present for all 
the parties.” 

Kent hurried out and back over to the 
main building. There was that geometry 
quiz he might try getting his mind on. 
But the more he looked at figures, the 
louder Toby’s quiet voice rang in his 
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een When he tried to tell himself over 
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and over, “Business is business,” he got 


his tongue all twisted and found him- | 


+ . . > 
self saying, “Business is people. 
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That night his mother asked him about — 


his trade with that nice Mr. Thompson. 
He and Mom and Dad were alone in 


the kitchen. Dad was just sitting, while 


Mom ironed the kitchen curtains, and 


he, Kent, was supposed to be studying © 


something about trade and barter. He 
started on that, asking Dad some ques- 
tion, and before he knew it, he had told 
them the whole thing, ending with the 
showerhouse conversation. 


But the funniest thing was, they didn’t 


have to say a word. They just listened, 


and when he had fin‘shed they waited 


quietly for his decision. 

“You know what? Im not going to 
charge Mr. Thompson that much,” he 
blurted out suddenly, surprising himself 
with his enthusiasm, and with the relief 
the words brought, 
just don’t think it would be right.” 

His parents smiled, but said nothing. 

“Way I figure it, if I get that blue 
suit at Moreland’s, then Toby and I 
both can have one, and Id still have 
my savings. Right?” ; 

“Right, son.” His father, who had 
kicked off his shoes during the preamble, 
wiggled all ten of his toes in pleased 
comfort and smiled across at Mom. And 
Mom, woman-like, said the funniest 
thing. 

“Tm plain proud of you son,” she 
said, sounding close to tears. “Big busi- 
nessmen? Were they ever really boys, 
with honest, reachable hearts?” 


Kent puzzled and puzzled over those 


words as he went upstairs to bed. But 
he was strangely happy. 


Copyright 1949, by Pierce « Smith 


ENRICHMENT VISUAL MATERIALS FOR LIFE SERVICE DAY 


Three filmstrips dealing with the area of ‘Life Service 


once spoken. “I 


are suggested for use by Luther Leaguers as supports for 
the topic of May 1—“WANTED: LABORERS”. 


“A Glorious Adventure” is the newest of the three and 
deals with the story of Jane and Shirley Anne who look for 
the‘r niche in life and find it in different types of dea- 
coness work. Produced by the Board of Deaconess Work 
of the U.L.C.A., this black and white filmstrip would be 
an’ excellent aid in the discussion of full-time Christian 
service for women. Available on rental basis (75 cents 
for one day’s use) from the Audio-Visual Aids Dept., 
U.L.P.H., Philadelphia 7, Pa. A manual with speech 
notes accompanies it. 


A second filmstrip which would be a welcome item in 
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By George Ammon | 


this connection is “A Christian and His Life Work’, which 
was produced recently by Church Screen Productions. — 


This filmstrip is also available from the Publication House 
for rent or purchase. One day’s rental fee is 75 cents and 
the sale price is $3.00. 

A third filmstrip treating the subject of Life Service 
deals specifically with the Ministry. “Look at the Ministry” 
was produced by the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America and portrays the challenge of the 
pastorate to young men considering a choice of their life’s 
work. This filmstrip, with manual, may be rented from 
The Luther League of America, 1228 Spruce Street, Phila- 
delphia 7, Pa., for 25 cents plus return postage. Additional 
copies may be rented from the U.L.P.H. at the usual 
rental fee of 75 cents per day. 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW 


. 
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fon young adults 


WHAT LUTHERANS BELIEVE 
By The Rev. Thomas D. Rinde, D.D. 


DISCUSSION PATTERN 
Whzyp It is the purpose of this study to present as 
popularly as possible the basic teachings of the 
Lutheran Church so that young adults may increas- 
ingly perceive with clarity the facts of their faith 
and the teachings of their Church. Understanding it, 
they may also bear witness more effectively to the 
truth of it. 
How? The topic may be given by a group of three 
persons, or every paragraph heading may be given 
by a different person, followed by a general dis- 
cussion led by a well-qualified member, or the pas- 
tor. Additional reading by those not of Lutheran 
background and in mixed families will prove very 
helpful. See reading list. 


_ © PROGRAM 


Hymn: “Faith Of Our Fathers, Living Still” 
€139°PSH;: 212 CYH™) 


_ Psalm 8 (Read responsively or in concert) 


Prayers: By three members appointed ahead of time or 
Collect No. 37, page 29 PSH 
The Lesson: Ephesians 2: 1-22 
Hymn: “My Faith Looks Up To Thee” 
(211 PSH; 200 CYH*) 


_ The Offering 


Presentation of Topic 

Discussion 

Hymn: “Abide With Us, Our Saviour” (318 PSH) 
The Lord’s Prayer 


® Christian Youth Hymnal, new publication of the U.L. P. H. 


® DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 

Why is the word “evangelical” used when we speak of 
the Lutheran Church? 

What do Lutherans believe about the Bible? (See “The 
Baltimore Declaration on the Word”) 

What do Lutherans believe about Dr. Martin Luther's 
Small Catechism and The Augsburg Confession? What is 
the Book of Concord and how does the Lutheran Church 
receive this volume of confessional writings? 

What differences have you noticed when the Lutheran 
Church is compared with other Protestant communions? 

Does the Lutheran Church hold a unique position in 
reference to the sacraments—Baptism and the Lord's Sup- 
per? What is it in each case? 

What is the difference between the Lutheran and the 
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Baptist teaching on the subject of Baptism? 

What is the difference between the Lutheran Church's 
teaching and that of the Roman Church on the subject of 
the Sacrament of the Altar? 

Contrast Lutheran teaching and that of Rome on the 
subject of the Church. 5 

What do Lutherans mean by the doctrine called Justi- 
fication by Faith? 


What is the Lutheran position on church government? —* 


What do Lutherans believe about the Ministry of the 
Church? 
What is meant by the “priesthood of all believers”? 


© READING LIST 

What a Church Member Should Know, A. A. Zinck, 
United Lutheran Publication House. 

The Baltimore Declaration on the Word (pamphlet), — 
United Lutheran Publication House. 

What Lutherans Believe, E. W. Schramm, Wartburg 
Press. 

An Explanation of the Augsburg Confession, J. L. Neve, 
United Lutheran Publication House. 

The Doctrine of the Word, Joseph Sittler, United Luth- 
eran Publication House. 

Churches and Sects of Christendom, J. L. Neve, Luth- 
eran Literary Board. 

The Way of Salvation in the Lutheran Church, G. H. 
Gerberding, Augsburg Publishing House. 


@ RESOURCE ARTICLE (See pages 4 and 5) 

; (Continued from Page 5) 
Then, those who have come forth from the graves, to- 
gether with those who are alive at the second coming of 
Christ, shall “meet the Lord in the air and so shall we ever 
be with the Lord.” (See I Thessalonians 4:16, 17.) Then 


we shall experience eternal life in its fullness. 


Eternal Life 

Eternal life begins as soon as we accept Christ as our 
Saviour. If we continue steadfast in our faith in Him 
that life will never be interrupted. But, while we are 
still in this world where we cannot escape certain limi- 
tations, we can never experience the life in Christ in its 
completeness. When Christ comes again to receive those 
who are His own, we shall be free from the limitations of 
this earth. Then we shall be able to share the fullness of 
the joy of that Kingdom which has been prepared for the 
followers of Christ from the foundation of the world. 
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MAY 
Home-making 
1—Life Service Day 
8—Hearts in Harmony 
Genesis 24:67 
15—The Meaning of Marriage 
Ephesians 5:25-33 
22—-Why Be Married in Church? 
II Corinthians 6:14-16 
29—Unmarried and Happy Too! 
I Corinthians 7:7, 8; 32-35 


Below are given the May topics for 
Young People. Each issue of The Review 
now carries the topics for the month 
ahead. April topics for Y. P. were printed 
in the March issue of this magazine. If 
you need it, send 20¢ with your order 
to. Headquarters in Philadelphia. 


i 
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APRIL 
The Meaning of the Christian Life 


3—The Fruits of the Spirit 


Galatians 5:22-25 


10—Is It for Children Only? 


Acts 14:21-23 


17—He Showed Himself Alive! (Easter) 


Acts 1:1-8 
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WANTED: LABORERS 


A Program for Life Service Day 
By THE REV. JOHN P. SHANNON, Life Service Chairman LLA, Billings, Montana 


@® SUGGESTIONS TO THE 
PROGRAM PLANNER 


This program has been prepared primarily for 
Life Service Rallies and can be presented best 
in a large auditorium with stage, or in the 
Church proper. It may be readily adapted to 
a local League program, however, by using 
fewer participants, having each one take sev- 
eral parts. 


The program requires: a liturgist, organist, 
ushers, commentator, Nation, Church, minister, 
deaconess, missionary, and teacher. 


It may have all the other participants men- 
tioned in the script and will be most effective 
if they are included. 


Procedure: After the Prelude the organist 
should pause briefly, then play a stirring pro- 
cessional hymn (‘Onward Christian Soldiers” 
or the like). As this hymn is played the Church, 
carrying the Christian Flag, and the Nation, 
carrying the American Flag, walk down the 
center aisle side by side, and take their places 
on the stage or outer chancel, near the front, 
facing the congregation. Each one should be 
about one third of the distance across the 
stage, one on either side. The choir should 
follow immediately after these two and go 
directly to the choir stall. The liturgist and the 
commentator should follow the choir, the litur- 
gist going directly to the center of the stage, 
the commentator taking his place at one side of 
the stage. All other participants should follow 
the liturgist and commentator. Those assigned 
to the Church should sit in the front seats of 
the auditorium, on the side where the Church 
sits. Those assigned to the Nation sit in the 
front on the other side. When any participant 
is mentioned in the script, he rises, proceeds 
to the stage, goes to the side where the props 
are concealed, takes his props and stands be- 
side the Church or the Nation (i. e., writer 
picks up writing pad and pencil, book, maga- 
zine, newspaper. These may be fastened to a 
large display card which he can rest on the 
floor in front of him). Wherever the script 
calls for speaking in unison, the Nation and 
his participants speak together. Where the 
script calls for All to speak, everyone on the 
stage speaks. 


Props: writing pad, pencil, book, newspaper, 
magazine, portable radio, portable microphone, 
small movie projector, Bible, and proper cos- 
tumes to identify participants. The American 
Flag should be carried to the right of the 
Christian Flag and the Nation should sit on the 
right side of the stage with the Church to his 
left, each seated before his flag. 
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If a stage is used, the curtains may be drawn 
at the conclusion of the last hymn. If the 
Church proper is used, there may be a reces- 
sional during the last hymn: The Church and 
the Nation leading, followed by the liturgist and 
commentator, the participants, and then the 
choir. 


@® THE PROGRAM 
The Prelude 
The Processional (The congregation will 
stand and remain standing until after 
the prayer) 
The Call to Worship 
Liturgist: 
I have heard it in the mountains, 
I have heard it by the sea, 
Where the plains are vast, and 
vaster, 
I have heard it calling, calling, 
Ever calling unto me. 
Oh, what is it that is calling 
In the mountains, by the sea, 
In the nighttime, in the daytime 
Ever calling unto me? 
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Oh, my soul, and can it be 

It is God, and He is calling, 
Ever calling, calling, calling, 
Ever calling unto me? 


—“Calling” by Ralph S. Cushman 


With this challenge of God calling 
each one of us to a life of sincere, 
Christian service in His Name, we 
open this, our Life Service program, 
“In the Name of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 

Hymn: “Holy Ghost, With Light Divine” 
(156 CSB; 103 PSH; 67 CYH* 67) 
Responsive Reading: The Beatitudes. 
Matthew 5:3-12 
Blessed are the poor in spirit: 


24—The Message of Easter in Sacred Song 


John 20:26-28 


For theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are they that mourn: 

For they shall be comforted. 

Blessed are the meek: 

For they shall inherit the earth. 

Blessed are they which do hunger and 
thirst after righteousness: 

For they shall be filled. 

Blessed are the merciful: 

For they shall obtain mercy. 

Blessed are the pure in heart: 

For they shall see God. 

Blessed are the peacemakers: 


For they shall be called the children 


of God. 


Blessed are they which are persecuted 


for righteousness’ sake: 

For theirs is the kingdom of heaven. 

Blessed are ye, when men shall revile 
you, and persecute you, 

And shall say all manner of evil against 
you. falsely, for My sake: 

Rejoice and be exceeding glad, 

For great is your reward in heaven. 

The Gloria Patri (Sung or said) 

The Prayer: “Almighty and Everlasting 
God, Who of Thy great mercy in 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, dost grant us 
forgiveness of sin, and all things per- 
taining to life and godliness: Grant 
us, we beseech Thee, Thy Holy Spirit, 
that He may so rule our hearts, that 
we, being ever mindful of Thy fath- 
erly mercy, may strive to mortify the 
flesh, and to overcome the world; and, 
serving Thee in holiness and pureness 
of living, may give Thee continual 
thanks for all Thy goodness: through 
Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord.” 
Amen. 

Anthem (or solo) (With theme of Serv- 
ice) 

Scripture Reading: 
Las 2=27 

Hymn: “Saviour, Blessed Saviour” 
(564 CSB; 190 PSH; 25 CYH™) 


Luke 10:2; John 


LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW. 


ng: SiDedicnted. ie the Missionary 

project of the~ Luther League . of 

_ America, or to some. other specific 

Service project ). 

Hymn: “We Give Thee But Thine Own” 

(387 CSB; 280 PSH; 290 CYH*) 

ee (OF nthe or solo) 

eZ "The Message: “Wanted: Laborers!” 

- Hymn: “Onward, Christian Soldiers” 

= (879 CSB; 293 PSH; 232 CYH*) 

The Covenant (Congregation in unison): 

; “I believe that Jesus Christ, true God, 

begotten of the Father from eternity, 
and also true man, born of the Virgin 
Mary, is my Lord; Who has redeemed 
me, a lost and condemned creature, 
secured and delivered me from all 
sins, from death, and from the power 
of the devil, not with silver and gold, 
but with His holy and precious blood, 
and with His innocent sufferings and 
death; in order that I might be His, 
live under Him in His kingdom, and 
serve Him in everlasting righteousness, 
innocence, and blessedness; even as 
He is risen from the dead, and lives 
and reigns to all eternity. This is most 
certainly true.” 

“Therefore,. it is my purpose with 
God’s help, to follow Jesus Christ. I 
shall not drift into my life work, but 
I shall earnestly seek God’s Will, and 
as it becomes clear to me I shall do it 
gladly. Amen.” 

The Lord’s Prayer 

The Benediction 

Hymn: “O Christians! Leagued Together” 
(579 CSB; 294 PSH; 236 CYH*) 

Postlude: “Therefore said He unto them, 
the harvest truly is great but the la- 
borers are few: pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, that he would 
send forth laborers into his harvest.” 


® Christian Youth Hymnal, new publication of 


the U.L. PH. 


@ THE MESSAGE 

Commentator: “This is the age of 
‘world politics’ and ‘world wars’. No 
longer is the Church the only active pur- 
suer of men in every clime. Today every 
great nation is trying to bring all men 
to its way of life. The methods are: 
grandiose promises of great blessing and 
prosperity; mental suasion; cold war; and 
real war. 

Nations are battling for men’s minds 
and. lives. 

The Church is still battling for men’s 
hearts and souls. 

Behold the Nation!” 

Nation: “I will employ writers iG 
will convince people that I am right and 
my way is best. I will fill the news- 
papers, magazines, and books with my 
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propaganda. (writer appears ) 

I will broadcast my propaganda over 
the radio and influence the people of the 
world. (radio announcer appears ) 

I will send forth men and women to 
speak at every possible public gathering. 
(public speaker appears ) 

I will produce moving pictures to show 
in every land. (moving picture project- 
ionist appears ) 

I will convince the world that it should 
follow my way!” 

In Unison: “Our political system is the 
best. Our philosophy of life is the only 
one that will give you wealth, abundance, 
security, happiness. All other . govern- 
ments and philosophies are decadent. 
All other economic systems lead to col- 
lapse, poverty, suffering, War!” 
Commentator: “When these methods 


‘fail to convince other peoples and na- 


tions, and they always do fall short, then 

a Nation will employ political maneuvers 

to weaken and overcome other nations, 
. a ‘cold war’.” 

Nation: “The peoples of the world are 
being misled; they are kept in ignorance; 
they are being led into war. Other na- 
tions are endangering our peace. I will 
send my ambassadors to these nations to 
establish good relations. I will train poli- 
ticians who will mix with their leaders 
and enlighten them. I will send business 
emissaries to establish trade relations and 
discover how we may bring economic 
pressures to bear upon them. I will 
establish military outposts and bases to 
protect our interests and let our neigh- 
bors see our strength and might. I must 
plant many spies in the key centers of 
our enemies.” (Each participant comes 
forward as his group is mentioned—poli- 
tician, etc. ) 

Commentator: “These are the soldiers 
of the ‘cold war. Some work above- 
board. Some compete in fair competition. 
Some work behind the scenes to dis- 
rupt the economic and political situation 
of the other nations. A Nation will use 
any persuasive means short of actual war 
to bring men into its world boundaries.” 

In Unison: “Our Nation is not imper- 
ialistic. Our purposes are benevolent. 
Anyone who does not agree with us is 
backward, out of date, a warmonger. 
Anyone who does not align himself with 
us will soon experience chaos, poverty, 
suffering. Those who join with us will 
soon experience every earthly blessing 
and true freedom. Nothing can stand in 
the way of our progress!” 

Commentator: “A Nation, 
hausting all other means, having created 
many tensions in many places, and being 
yet not victorious in its objectives, will 


after ex- 


resort to brute force—WAR! . and 

after the war, the process begins again.” 

In Unison: “The enemy has attacked 

us! We must save our homeland. We 

must protect the peoples of the world!” 
(pause ) 


“The war is over. We must rebuild 
the world in the way of peace and bless- 
ing. Nations must cooperate. Our way is 
the hope of the world!” 

Commentator: “And so the process is 
repeated with more money, more meth- 
ods, greater numbers of individuals 
drafted for the cause. WHAT IS THE 
HOPE OF THE WORLD!” 


The Church: “It is Christ! He is the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life.” 

The Nation: “Why do I fail?” 

The Church: “You fail because all men 
are sinners. Until men repent, are saved, 
and live the life of Love, of selfishness, 
of willing sacrifice, of altruistic service, 
of love for one’s enemies, . until that 
day nations will fail, because they cannot 
win men’s hearts.” 

The Nation: “How can we bring our 
people to this Way of life and win the 
people of other nations to this way?” 

The Church: “Only by humbling our- 
selves under the hand of God, becoming 
His stewards. By using our money, our 
talents, our possessions, to bring the 
Word of God to all men. Then the Holy 
Spirit will give the Word power and 
bring men to Faith and Life. 


Commentator: “The Church needs 
preachers, deaconesses, missionaries, 
teachers, parish workers, and men and 


women in every walk of life telling and 
exemplifying the Word. It needs hun- 
dreds of men in addition to those now in 
the seminaries, to fill the present pulpits. 
But it needs hundreds more pulpits and 
men to fill them, that we might reach 
all the people of our land. It needs hun- 
dreds of deaconesses to teach, to lead, 
to be angels of mercy. It needs thousands 
of missionaries to speed to the ends of 
the earth with the Saving Word.” (par- 
ticipants come forward as they are men- 
tioned ) 


The Church: “Yes, and I need writers, 


I need newspapers, magazines, books, 
radios, movies. I need builders, manu- 
facturers, agriculturists, doctors, nurses. 


I need dedicated men and women in 
every field of labor, using that labor to 
show other men and women how it can 
be used to the glory of God and the 
blessing of His people!” 


The Nation: “But where shall we be- 


gin?” 
The Church: “Give me one-tenth of 
your income, Give me one-seventh of 
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your time. Give me your prayers. Give 
me this and God will call forth the la- 
borers to go into His harvest! Yes, give 
me this and you shall have peace and 
blessing; for God has said, “Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of God; and all these things 
will be added unto you.” 


Minister: “Our Lutheran Church is 
‘striving to reach 1,000,000 more of our 


_ American brethren with the saving Word 


during the next year. We will need more 


' laborers. Come and help us!” 


Deaconesseés: “Our churches keep beg- 
ging for more deaconesses. There are so 
many children to be led, so many sick 
_to be cared for, so many unlearned to be 
taught the Word, so many unsaved to be 
reached. We need many more deacon- 
esses. Come and help us!” 


Missionary; “The East Indies, Hawaii, ~ 


Alaska, Japan, China, India, Africa, 
British Guiana, Argentina, and all the 
lands between are crying for the Word 
of God. We need hundreds, yes, thous- 
ands of helpers of every kind. Come and 
help us!” 


Teacher: “Our Christian schools and 


colleges are planning programs of ex- 
pansion to help meet the needs of the 
days ahead. We need many teachers to 
train more ministers, deaconesses, nurses, 
doctors, teachers, and laborers of every 
kind for Christian service. Come and 
help us!” 

All: “The harvest truly is great but the 
laborers are few: pray ye therefore the 
Lord of the harvest, that he would send 
forth laborers into his harvest.” 

“Pray, and Come, and Labor!” 


HOMEMAKING: (1) HEARTS IN HARMONY 


A Study for Christian Family Day 
Genesis 24:67 
By THE REV. WILLIAM H. STENDER, Kings Mountain, N. C. 


@® METHOD 


It is suggested the presentation method be 
used, covering the basic material, with gen- 
eral discussion following. 


@ PROGRAM SUGGGESTIONS 


Prepare program well in advance. Practice 
hymns and responses if they are not familiar. 
‘Invite parents and other members of the 
family, if possible. Have a covered dish supper 
afterwards if convenient. 

To the Leader: announce the prayer in 
unison. and responsive reading in advance so 
that they can be followed without undue delay. 


@ THE PROGRAM 


INTRODUCTION 

Leader. Christian Family Day has a much 
wider scope than Mothers’ Day. The purpose 
of Christian Family Day is to help us to under- 
stand the meaning and strength of a Christian 
Home—a group in which every member loves 
-and is loved by every other member of the 
group. It is a group where hearts are in har- 
mony. A greater emphasis is needed on Chris- 
tian homes, because there are subtle influences 
at work to undermine the home as the basic 
family unit. Today is traditionally Mothers’ 
Day and we cannot separate mothers from 
homes! Mothers are at the very center and 
core of our Christian homes, and we honor 
them because of their love. But mothers alone 
cannot make a Christian home. It takes the 
cooperation of EVERY member! 
Prayer (In unison—No. 47, page 30, PSH) 
Hymn: “O Happy Home.” (306 PSH) 
Responsive Reading: “The Magnificat” 

14 PSH) 
Gloria Patri 
Scripture: Genesis 24:67 
Prayer by Leader, followed by response No. 99, 

(Children’s Hymnal ) 

Special Music, Solo, Quartet, “O Holy Lord, 
Content to Fill” (417 CSB) 
Offering, followed by response, 

Come of Thee, etc.’ 
Presentation of Topic: “‘A Christian Home” 
I. Factors of a Christian Home 
II. Function of a Christian Home 

III. Force of a Christian Home 


(page 


“All Things 
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Prayer (No. 67, page 375, CYH*) 
Hymn: “Now the Light Has Gone Away” 
(387 PSH) 
Silent Prayer 
Benediction: “‘The Lord watch between me and 
thee while we are absent one from the other.” 


* Christian Youth Hymnal, new publication of 
the U. L. P. H. 


@ THE TOPIC 
Factors of a Christian Home 

Among the foremost factors producing 
a Christian home are The Founders, our 
parents, who stand out most prominently. 
In a Christian home parents are not dic- 
tators, but God’s agents. God uses these 
agents in molding the Christian person- 
alities of their children; in training them 
to serve both God and their fellowmen; 
in helping the children to “grow in 
grace” and to become more like Christ. 
He uses these agents that those com- 


“mitted to their charge may be grafted 


into the life of God, developed with the 
mind of Christ, and stabilized with His 
strength. 

To be sure, The Fondlings, the chil- 
dren have a definite place in the success 
of a Christian home. One of the first 
duties of these children is to learn what 
this place is, and to accept their share 
of the responsibility in loving, willing 
obedience. Children must be looked upon 
as gifts from God and those reared in 
this atmosphere have a wonderful oppor- 
tunity in helping make and keep a home 
Christian. 

Finances, too, deserve a very import- 
ant place, for much hinges on the proper 
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oh) bn NAS Aa ces a 
use of money, A Christian believes th 
his material blessings are gifts and a 
trust from God. Wrong attitudes toward 
money and wrong conceptions of material _ 
blessings will result in many unpleasant _ 
and unsatisfactory experiences in a home. 
Right finances will help keep a home 
running smoothly. This smoothness is 
necessary in a Christian home. Wrong 
finances will develop friction, trouble, 
and painful disagreements and they can 
become a potent factor in breaking up an 
otherwise successful home. Strangely 
enough, it is not the amount of money 
in a home that causes the trouble, but 
the manner in which the amount (be it~ 
little or much) is used or mis-used! 


Filial Love is another factor very much 
in evidence in a Christian home. We call 
love an emotion, and describe it as being 
transient, yet it is in evidence in every 
thoughtful word, deed, and act. Love 
for another springs from love to God. 
True love between husband and wife 
and between parents and children will 
produce a happy home. Add to this true 
love for God by ALL, and we have a 
happy ideal place! . 

Springing from this Love to God, come 
other factors in a Christian Home Co- 
operation—by this we mean _ unselfish- 
ness, and the joining together to each 
other in maintaining the balance of love 
and consideration for each other. Ad- 
justments—overcoming differences in per- 
sonalities, sometimes marked in the mem- 
bers of a household. These differences in 
temperaments and personality must be 
adjusted in a loving way. There must be 
unselfishness—the spirit of give and take. 
However, we must not construe this to 
mean that one member can selfishly take — 
advantage of others or of those who are 
of a “good nature” or happy disposition. 


Without these factors a home is just 
a house—four walls; a filling station by 
day and a parking place by night! 


Functions of a Christian Home 

A Christian home is a leaven, to foster 
and nurture the spirit of love and reli- 
gion. It is the place where basic prin- 
ciples of love and service are established. 
It is the place where there is the right 
emphasis on the right things. We firmly 
believe that it is within the family and 
home, and not in the church, though 
some may contend otherwise, where 
these basic principles are to be learned. 
For it is evident the Church can build 
only on what foundation has already 
been laid. God created the family as the 
basic social unit, and in God’s scheme 
of things it remains there! 
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‘Another great function of a Christian 
ome is that it’ acts as a stabilizer. In 
ese days of rocking and tottering mor- 


one thing to which a person can tie him- 
self and feel safe and secure. There is 
great danger of the home becoming 
~ less of what it should be. Not only in the 
matter of procreation, but also in the 
manner of bearing the responsibility of 
_ rearing these offspring into _ strong, 
“G healthy, morally straight, spiritually 
- sound men and women. If there is no 
religious training at home, and no ac- 
cent upon morals, the children will carry 
this indifferent air with them into their 
_ future lives. 

Tt follows then, the third function of 
- the Christian home is to be a leader. 
- It should set the pattern for other homes. 
_ But, unfortunately, Christian people have 
_ been too prone to follow the pattern set 
__ by those who are un-Christian, fashioning 
- and operating our homes and family life 
as worldly folk do. Too many parents 
are too anxious for their children to 


keep up with their neighbors and to 


: 


know all the social graces. And, in their 
great effort to do that, the Biblical com- 
mand to “grow in the grace of God” is 
forgotten! 


The Force of the Christian Home 
From what has been said, we can 
readily agree that the greatest force of 
the Christian home is in the lives of the 
members of that home itself. Quite often 
it is a directing influence, leading those 
raised in it to pursue the good and clean 
and moral. Many times it may be a re- 
straining influence: restraining those un- 
der its influence from doing the wrong 
when faced with that temptation. Many 
young people and older ones, too, re- 
membering the teachings and example of 
Godly parents, are able resolutely to re- 
sist the temptations of life, and so avoid 
many of the dangerous pitfalls of sin. 
The Christian home should be a defi- 
nite influence for God and good in the 
community. For like everything else, a 
good thing cannot be kept to itself! Good 
Christian homes are the greatest asset to 
“any community. Young people usually 
follow the pattern in building their homes 
by the homes they have seen. It goes 
without saying, the Christian home must 
also be a potent influence for God and 
good in the world community. The Chris- 
tian home must produce leaders in such 
numbers that the world may be led to 
a world fellowship. Where are these 
leaders to come from but from our Chris- 
tian homes! 
Finally, the Christian home is the pro- 
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‘Readers 


_ duct of a definite program. Christian 


homes will not “just happen.” It will 
take time, effort, prayer, and a great 
deal of ALL of them. Parents and chil- 
dren, both must share this responsibility, 
and they will also share the joy that 
results. It takes time, effort and prayer 
to keep a home Christian. 

The Christian home is truly a place 
where hearts are in harmony. That is 
true not because peace is the result of 
the compromise of principle, but because 
all the members of the household give 
willing obedience to the same high prin- 
ciple. And this principle is not some- 
thing abstract and vague but that which 
is incarnate in the life and teachings of 
Jesus Christ, to whom all the members 
have surrendered their hearts in fullest 
assurance. All of the members of a truly 
Christian family live in harmony because 
Christ is their harmonizer. He sets the 
tone of their lives; he ennobles their 
affections. 


@ A VISUAL EXERCISE 

At the conclusion of this part of the 
program, have six of the leaguers form 
the following acrostic, in the following 
manner: Print on six large pieces of 
cardboard one large letter of ‘the word 
FAMILY. In front of each letter write 
the words as follows: 

F—faith the fundamental factor 

A—asking Almighty advice 

M-—making the Master's motives ma- 

terialize 

I—initiating important ideals : 

L—living, learning, loving the Lord 

more. 

Y—you! It all depends on you. 

Have the leaguers stand with their 
backs to the audience, holding the card- 
board in front of them. And, beginning 
with F, turn around one at the time, 
saying the words on the placards. 


@ TO READ 


Digest, November, 1948, a _ reprint 
from the Christian Century of an article by 
Thomas E. Dewey. 

Folder on “The Family Altar” by P. D. Brown 
(once issued by the Lutheran Laymen’s 
Movement) will be helpful in presenting the 
need of prayer. in the Christian home. 

A Guide to Confident Living, Norman VY. Peale, 
Prentice-Hall 

Better Ways of Growing Up, 
Woodward, ULPH 

This Love of Ours, By Leslie R. Smith, Abing- 
don-Cokesbury 
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POEM 

Better than gold is a peaceful home, where 
all the fireside charities dwell, 

The shrine of love and the heaven of life, 
hallowed by mother or sister or wife; 

However humble the home may be, or tried 
with sorrow by heayen’s decree, 

The blessings that never were bought or sold, 
and center there, are better than gold. 

Anonymous 


@ LET THE BIBLE SPEAK 


Luke 2;41-52. This passage tells us the story 
of how Jesus’ parents provided for His reli- 
gious training. If we had more people in the 
world like Joseph and Mary, juvenile delin- 
quency would not be on the increase. That 
juvenile delinquency is on the increase is a 
known fact, BUT NOT BY ENOUGH PEOPLE. 
Churches have been asked to combat it by the 
government and various law enforcement agen- 
cies. for they realize the power of the Church 
and Christian people. The Christian educational 
program should be the greatest concem of 
every parent, and should receive the support 
and cooperation of every home. Sunday school 
children are rarely among juvenile offenders. 


II Kings 4:18-26. Notice particularly the ques- 
tions which were asked the poor distressed 
mother, AND HER ANSWER! The first ques- 
tion is personal, pertinent. The second ques- 
tion has to do with the social relationship of 
man and wife. Each is responsible to the other! 
The third question has to do with the family 
care and responsibility. Even in those days, the 
ancient prophet realized that true religious in- 
terest begins in the home, with the parents. 
Every member of a Christian home should 
ask himself or herself these questions, and be 
able to answer, “It is well.” 


Mark 10:6-9. Mothers’ Day may be a worthy 
observance if it is used to honor Christian wo- 
manhood and noble motherhood. There is no 
greater virtue in simply bearing a child. This 
day often reeks with maudlin sentiment. The 
real worth of a true Mothers’ day may be 
found in this scripture passage, for the Chris- 
tian home is a place where man and wife have 
been joined by God’s will and decree; where 
God’s will is supreme; where they strive to- 
gether to maintain that bond of love. 


Proverbs 4:1-5. The older we grow the more 
independent we become—physically and men- 
tally. We learn to do our own thinking; make 
our own decisions. Until finally, we come to 
the place where we can do anything we want 
to! We are then faced with a choice. Which 
way shall we go? We can decide if it will be 
according to our own wishes, or if we shall 
remember and retain our parents’ guidance. We 
can throw the commandments to the winds and 
become irresponsible. Or, we can keep those 
laws and know happiness, contentment, peace. 
None ever went wrong who followed the law 
of their godly parents. 

John 4:49-53. Note especially the words .. . 
“and himself believed, and his whole house!” 
A believing, trustful father is the necessary 
link in the chain of events for a family and 
home to be Christian. What a story of the 
struggles of mothers’ hearts could be written. 
Many are the number who must battle against 
the godlessness of an unbelieving mate! Many 
an unbelieving father is going to have to an- 
swer for his indifferent children. Many persons 
today are happy because of the faith and ex- 
ample of their father! 


Matthew 18:19. What a picture of a Christian 
family! Two or three agreeing in the Master’s 
Name! No wonder there is so much joy and 
happiness in a Christian home. No wonder the 
children like to be at home and have their 
friends come with them. The stewardship of 
family prayer is the answer. It isn’t easy in 
these days of great rush and furor to gather 
even the “‘two or three’. But once we realize 
the great joy and blessings that come through 
family prayer we will lend our every effort to 


have a family altar in our homes. 


“We 
Follow 
Christ” 
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HOMEMAKING: (2) THE MEANING OF MARRIAGE : 


Ephesians 5:25-33 
By THE REV. J. LeGRANDE MAYER, Charleston, S. C. 


@® METHOD 


Presentation and Discussion 


@ SUGGESTIONS FOR LEADERS 


In the presentation of this topic, it would be 
helpful to have all Leaguers provide themselves 
with copies of the Common Service Book so 
that ready reference can be made to “The 
Order for Marriage.” The Material presented 
here is by no means exhaustive of the subject, 
but is suggestive. Allow time for individual 
discussion in the program if desired. As an 
alternative, invite your pastor or a neighboring 
pastor to address your League on “The Mean- 
ing of Marriage.” The topic permits consider- 
able independent thought and study, and your 
own individual initiative should suggest prac- 
tical ways of presenting the subject. Questions 
for discussion are intended for general group 
discussion at the proper time. 


@ SUGGESTED WORSHIP PROGRAM 


Quiet Music 

Hymn: “Beautiful Savior” 

(184 PSH; 82 CYH*) 

Psalm 92 (Responsively) Page 40 PSH 

The Gloria Patri (Sung or said) 

The Prayer: Almighty God, the Father of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the Father of us all, 
we thank Thee that Thou hast so richly 
blessed us Thy children with countless gifts 
of love. We thank Thee that Thy special bless- 
ings are assured to those who are bound together 
in the bonds of holy wed-lock. Help us to 
have a due appreciation of the meaning of 
marriage and all that it involves. Grant that 
the homes established in Thy Name may be 
sustained and protected by Thy power. Help 
all who are making decisions and preparing 
for marriage, to choose wisely under the 
guidance of Thy Holy Spirit. Grant us always 
to know and do Thy holy will, through Jesus 
Christ Thy Son, our Lord. Amen. 

The Scripture Lesson: Ephesians 5:25-33 

Special Music: (Have a vocalist sing “O Per- 
fect Love’ No. 415 in CSB. or have the 
entire group sing it simply as a hymn) 

The Offering 

Hymn: “Savior Teach Me Day by Day” 

(146 PSH) 

Presentation of Topic: “The Meaning of Mar- 
riage” 

Discussion of Questions 

Hymn: “Savior, Blessed Savior” 

(190 PSH; 25 CYH*) 

The Luther League Benediction 

Quiet Music 


* Christian Youth Hymnal, new publication of 
the U.L.P.H. 


@ THE TOPIC 

As all of us must know, marriage is 
one of the most important steps in human 
life. In fact, life is never quite the same 
after marriage as before. And the reasons 
should be perfectly obvious, for marriage 
has far-reaching implications for the in- 
dividual and the family, as well as for 
society in general. Marriage offers almost 
infinite potentialities for happiness and 
for personal satisfaction, but at the same 
time, it is subject to many difficulties 
and dangers, of which the romantic 
young couple may not be aware. It is 
often said that “Love is blind”. How- 
ever, there is never a time when people 
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should be so alert and have their eyes 
open as wide as in those years when they 
are falling in love and choosing their 
life-partner. Whether people find happi- 
ness and joy in their marriage depends 
upon many factors, Chief among which 
are their preparation for marriage, their 
understanding of what marriage is and 
what it involves, and their determina- 
tion to make marriage the fullest possible 
expression of the best that is in life. Dr. 
P. D. Brown says in his study book, 
“The Christian Home” ( United Lutheran 
Publication House, 1937): “Marriage, 
the right kind of marriage, is essential to 
human happiness and welfare, and has 
the fullest sanctions and safeguards of 
the revealed will of God. It is needless 
to say that youth today, the home 
builders of tomorrow, should gladly 
learn about the significance, the dignity, 
and the holiness of marriage, as they pre- 
pare to build their homes of happiness 
for the future.” 


The Marriage Situation Today 

It is of utmost importance for us Chris- 
tians in this generation to understand 
fully the essential nature of marriage, 
and the foundation upon which it rests 
as a sacred institution. Many are the 
forces at work in the world today, which 
are trying to counteract our Christian in- 
fluence, and which are seeking to under- 
mine the sacredness of this institution 
in the popular mind. The broken homes 
and the shattered lives of men and wo- 
men, and the helpless plight of unwanted 
children, bear witness to the extent that 
marriage has been perverted, and the 
home and the family have been under- 
mined by these sinister forces. We need 
to be on our guard against false and 
un-Christian ideas and ideals of marriage 
in order to safeguard the welfare of our 
generation, and of generations that are 
yet to come. The very welfare of modern 
civilization is at stake in the testimony 
that we give to the sacredness and the 
stability of marriage and the family in 
a world of sin and uncertainty. 


False Notions of Marriage versus 
The Scriptures 


What is marriage? There are many 
false ideals and conceptions of marriage 
which are gaining wide popularity and 
acceptance through books, magazines, 
and moving pictures today. The social 
customs of our age are having profound 


influence upon the thinking of our people. 4 
But we are interested ‘primarily in the 
meaning of marriage from the Christian” 
point of view. What does God’s Word | 
have to say about marriage from the 
Christian point of view. What does 
God’s Word have to say about marriage?” 
What is its basis in Scripture? What is” 
the will of God as over against the pre- 
vailing customs of society? The Christian 
ideal of marriage proclaims that it is a 
divine institution, which took place at~ 
the very, beginning of human history, 
when God Himself established the first 
family. The Marriage Service which is 
presented in the Common Service Book 
and widely used in our Church, furnishes 
a splendid basis for our understanding 
of the deep spiritual and religious nature 
of marriage. A thoughtful study of “The 
Order for Marriage’ will prove most re- 
warding. 


The Order for Marriage 

The Service begins: “In the Name of 
the Father, and of the Son, and of the 
Holy Ghost. Amen.” That sentence alone 
asserts that marriage is a matter of ser- 
ious spiritual import, in which the pres- 
ence and the power and the blessing of 
Almighty God is needed. The minister 
then declares that: “Forasmuch as mar- 
riage is a holy estate, ordained of God, 
and to be held in honor by all, it be- 
cometh those who enter therein to weigh 
with reverent minds what the Word of 
God teacheth concerning it.” What is 
that Word of God? “The Lord God 
said; “It is not good that the man should 
be alone; I will make him a helpmeet 
for him.” (Genesis 2:18) Our Lord 
Jesus Christ said: “Have ye not read that _ 
He which made them at the beginning, 
made them male and female, and said, 
For this cause shall a man leave father 
and mother, and shall cleave to his 
wife; and they twain shall be one flesh? 
Wherefore they are no more twain, but | 
one flesh. What therefore God hath — 
joined together, let not man put asunder.” 
(Matthew 19:4-6) The Apostle Paul, 
speaking by the Holy Spirit saith; “Hus- 
bands, love your wives, even as Christ 
also loved the Church, and gave Him- 
self for it. Wives, submit yourselves unto 
your own husbands, as unto the Lord.” 
(Ephesians 5:22 and 25) These are the 
Scriptural foundations upon which our 
Christian conception of marriage rests, 
and it is on the basis of these that the 
marriage vows are stated. Give thought- 
ful consideration to the deep meaning 
that lies hidden beneath the words of the 
marriage vows...:“N...., Wilt thou 
have this Woman (Man) to thy wedded 
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ye 
s: 


wife (husband), to live “together after 
ss 0d's ordinance in the holy estate of 
_ matrimony? Wilt thou love her (him), 
honor and keep her (him) in sickness and 


in health, and, forsaking all others, keep 


; 


= 


_ forth in the Scriptures in many places, 


thee only unto her (him), so long as ye 
- both shall live?” 


Love Alone Makes a Happy 
and Successful Marriage 


The exalted nature of marriage is set 


but nowhere do we find it more beauti- 
fully described than in the words of St. 


Paul, as given in the Scripture Lesson 


for this program. In the sight of God, 


-and Christ as the “Bridegroom”. 
marriage relationship, 


_ matriage is such a holy and sacred matter 


that he compares it with the mystical 
union of Christ and His glorious Church. 
The Church is spoken of as the “Bride”, 
In the 
there is to be 
something of the same qualities as are 


' found in the union of Christ and His 


Church. The husband is to love his wife 


as Christ loved the Church and gave 


- Himself for it, and the wife is to give 


herself unto her husband as unto the 
Lord.” Love is the element which alone 


can bind husband and wife together in 


‘mutual esteem and understanding. Love 


alone can surmount the inevitable diffi- 
culties which arise in the personal rela- 
tion of husband and wife over the years. 
Love alone makes them patient with each 
other’s faults, and generous to each 
other’s virtues. Only true love will make 
it possible for them to keep the happi- 


ness of their wedding fresh in the ex- 


perience of every day. Only love will 
suffice to make it possible for them to 
keep their marriage vows and live to- 
gether in harmony and happiness, shar- 
ing, caring, providing, comforting and 
esteeming each other until life’s end. 


Marriage—Civil, Social and Spiritual 

While marriage has a legal aspect, 
being a contract which binds a man and 
a woman together according to the laws 
of the State, it is more than that, it is a 
“Holy Estate.” Marriage is of divine 
origin—and not of man’s planning and 


- devising. Marriage is also a “social” in- 


stitution, being the instrument by which 
the home, the basic unit of society, is 
established. But marriage has a divine 
purpose. God instituted the married state 
for the promotion of human happiness, 
for the orderly propagation of the race, 
and for the proper care and rearing of 
the children which God may send into 
a home. Christians believe that mar- 
riage dare not be entered into without 
this conception of its origin. 
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From the Practical Standpoint 

From the practical standpoint, mar- 
Yiage is a partnership. It has been de- 
fined as “the union for life of one man 
and one woman in the bonds of love and 
faithfulness.” Marriage affords the oppor- 
tunity for the sharing of the most inti- 
mate experiences of life, its joys and its 
sorrows. Husband and wife take each 
other for better or for worse, joined in 
the bonds of love, they are “One flesh”, 
and what God hath joined together, let 
not man put asunder. As the months 
lengthen into years—and as the years 
come and go, the common interests and 
the common aims, and the common pur- 
poses of husband and wife lead to an 
eventual merging of personalities. And 
while they do not lose their individuality, 
their love and affection, and their essen- 
tial oneness in marriage makes them one 


indeed. 


Marriage Meant for Life 

The vows made in marriage are for 
life—they are normally and ideally in- 
dissoluble, except by death. An alarming 
number of marriages now end in divorce, 
but the Scriptures permit divorce only 
on two grounds—adultery and malicious 
desertion (See Matthew 5:32 and 19:9, 
also I Corinthians 7:15). The marriage 
relation cannot be broken or dissolved 
for any other reason than these without 
sin against the Sixth Commandment. 


Looking Forward to Marriage 

As young people face marriage, there 
is need for exercising great care in the 
choice of a life-partner. There is need 
for prayer for the guidance of God in 
this matter. There is need for harmony 
in religion, in ideals and interests and 
beliefs, so that through the years, mutual 
love and esteem will increase, sympathy 
and understanding will always prevail, 
and a life of wedded bliss and happiness 
may be enjoyed. 


@ QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1, What do you think of the publish- 
ing of the “Banns”? (See rubric The 
Order for Marriage) 

2. What grounds does the United 
Lutheran Church recognize for divorce? 

3. What accounts for the alarming 
divorce rate in America today? 

4. Do you think that young people 
are usually happy and successful in mar- 
riage after a whirlwind courtship and 
hasty marriage? Why? 

5. Why do people run away to be 
married in strange places by strange 
people? 

6. What influence do you think the 


type of wedding ceremony has on a 
couple’s future happiness? 


@ REFERENCE MATERIALS 

Explanation of Luther’s Small 
Joseph Stump, U.L.P.H. 

The Christian Life, Joseph Stump, U.L.P.H. 

The Christian Home, P. D. Brown, U.L.P.H. 

Christian Family Life, Earl S. Rudisill, U.L.P.H. 

The Luther League Review, June, July, and 
August, 1948 

The Common Service Book, U.L.P.H. 


Catechism, 


@ WHAT THE BIBLE SAYS 


I Corinthians 18. This great chapter sets forth 
qualities of love that all need to know. Love is 
needed in all human relationships, but nowhere 
else does it find such a ready place for appli- 
cation as in the home and family, in the rela- 
tion of husband and wife, and parents and 
children. There, in deed and in truth, are ample 
opportunities to express the genuineness and 
sincerity of our love in tangible ways. 


Colossians 3:17-19. Mutual love, respect, and 
honor are essential to happiness in marriage 
and home life. Marriage on any other basis 
is bound to fail. Marriage for any other reason 
than love becomes intolerable. Common sense 
and common courtesy must supplement love 
and affection and mutual physical attraction 
to make marriage happy and successful. 


Ephesians 5:22-25. In the family relationship, 
the husband is accorded the place of honor 
and responsibility as the head of the family 
by God, but he is not at liberty to be a tyrant. 
He is under obligation to give to his wife the 
place of honor which is rightfully hers as his 
helpmeet, and as an heir with him of the grace 
of God. Love compels him to do this. Wo- 
man was not intended to be man’s slave, but 
his dearest companion and earthly friend, 


Matthew 7:7-12. Prayer is the only solution 
to many of the problems of life. Prayer affords 
the solution to our problems regarding mar- 
riage. Ask for divine guidance as you make 
every decision, especially those that relate to 
courtship and marriage—and then place your- 
self in the hands of God for His direction. 


Matthew 7:24-27. Solid foundations are es- 
sential to the stability and durability of any 
building. No structure is any stronger than 
the materials that go into it. Whether it be 
your personal life, or marriage, or any other 
phase of your life, foundations are important. 
Lay them well at the proper time. Weak 
foundations can hardly be remedied after the 
structure is built. How does this apply to 
marriage and the home? 


Galatians 6:1-9. Bear ye one another’s burdens. 
Mutual helpfulness makes always for family 
solidarity. There are enough strains on the 
family without any that occur internally. Let 
us not be weary in well-doing, starting at home, 
with those whom we most take for granted. 
The inner circle will be stronger if it is strength- 
ened by a constant desire to share all the 
responsibilities that come, physical, financial, 
and spiritual. 


Proverbs 31:10-31. A noble wife and mother is 
indeed the gift of God. Every man ought to 
desire that kind of help-meet for his own home. 
Children need mothers whom they can truth- 
fully honor, love and respect. And what is said 
of the mother is equally true of the father. 
Does a child not have the right to expect the 
best there can be in his father and mother? 


On to 
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HOMEMAKING: (3) WHY BE MARRIED IN CHURCH? 


Il Corinthians 6:14-16 
By THE REV. WILSON E. TOUHSAENT, Bethlehem, Pa. 


@® METHOD SUGGESTIONS 


This topic may be presented by the leader 
personally, or it can be cooperatively discussed 
as outlined in the following article. It is sug- 
gested that Common Service Books be dis- 
tributed and a brief study of the Order for 
Marriage be made, using the following outline: 
1. Scriptural basis of marriage 
2. The Declaration of Intention CON ts eee 
Swaltuthouy NaVe:.s.cessss:ss: 

3. The Vows—Ring Ceremony 

4. Declaration of Marriage and Marriage 
Blessing 

5. Prayer and Benediction 

You may consult the Pastor for help in 
understanding the service in detail. You will 
also find helpful material in “The Bond of 
Honour’—A Marriage Handbook by Burton 
Scott Easton and Howard Chandler Robbins, 
New York, Macmillan, 1938. The remainder 
of the time may profitably be spent in discus- 
sing some of the questions listed below. 


@® DISCUSSION QUESTIONS 
1. Should everyone be allowed to 
marry in the church? 

2. Does our church have any policy 
or rule about those who are eligible to 
be married in the church? What is it? 

83. Why do pastors sometimes refuse 
to_marry people? Do you think pastors 
should be very strict in this or be “good 
fellows” and stretch a point? 

4, Discuss the attitude reflected in 
the statement: “After all, our marriage 
will be as happy as we make it. Getting 
married in church has nothing to do with 
its outcome.” 

5. Are there any alternatives to being 
married in the church which still pre- 
serve the advantages of a church wed- 
ding? If so what are they? 

6. Should there possibly be two mar- 
riage ceremonies—one performed in pub- 

_ lic and another in private where the par- 
ties are not under the tension of being in 
the public’s eye? 

7. Does the pastor really marry the 
couple or do the man and woman actu- 
ally marry themselves? 

8. Should weddings be announced to 
the congregation before they are con- 
ducted? What does it mean to publish 
the Banns? (see note at beginning of 
marriage service) 

9. What are some advantages in hav- 
ing a chat with the pastor as the first 
step in planning a marriage? 

10. Why does the couple not go into 
the chancel until after the first part of 
the service? 


@ PROGRAM 
Hymn: “The Church’s One Foundation” 
(185 PSH; 148 CYH*) 


Psalm 1 (to be read responsively ) 
Gloria Patri (Sung or said) 
Scripture: II Corinthians 6:14-16 
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Prayer Poem: “ 
Lord Jesus make Thyself to me 
A Living, bright reality; 
More present to-faith’s vision keen 
Than any outward object seen 
More dear, more intimately nigh 
Than e’en the sweetest earthly tie. 
(Quoted from “Prayer Poems” com- 
piled by O. V. and Helen Arm- 
strong, Abingdon-Cokesbury Press, 
1942) 
Solo: ““O Perfect Love” (415 CSB) 
Presentation of Topic 
Open discussion of Topic 
Offering and Prayer 
Benediction 
Hymn: “Love Divine, All Love Excelling”’ 
(224 PSH; 77 CYH*) 


* Christian Youth Hymnal, new publication of 
the U.L.P.H. 


@® THE TOPIC 

Marriage in Church Not Necessary 

There are ways persons may be law- 
fully married outside of the church and 
without the service of a pastor and yet 
have their marriage accepted socially. 
A marriage can be a civil ceremony per- 
formed by a Justice of the Peace or by 
some equivalent official. In some states, 
it is possible to enter into a marriage 
contract just as you would enter into a 
business partnership. This involves draw- 
ing up a legal contract and signing it 
in the presence of some official of the 
State—such as a judge. Further, some 
states even recognize what is termed 
“common law marriage”. According to 
this law, when a man and woman have 
lived together for a certain time, they 
create a “presumption of marriage”, even 
though no license has been issued or no 
formal ceremony has been performed. 
Although all of these marriages may be 
legally valid and socially acceptable, 
most couples do get married in church 
or at least by a clergyman. 


Objections to a Church Wedding 

There are a few people who find it 
impossible or undesirable to have a 
church wedding. It is sometimes believed 
that a church wedding is too expensive. 
This need not be so unless you think of 
a church wedding as an opportunity to 
“put on the dog”. Even the simplest of 
church weddings without music or dec- 
oration is dignified and beautiful. 

In some rare cases there may be phys- 
ical disability or emotional reasons why 
a wedding before a congregation would 
be embarrassing or would cause too much 
nervous tension. Invariably, by consult- 
ing the pastor in an unusual circum- 
stance some arrangement can be made to 
conduct the wedding elsewhere and still 


bh - 
u 


fave it in a religious setting. ; 
There are other couples who choose to 
be married outside of the church bed 
cause they come from different religious — 
backgrounds, and instead of reconciling — 
their religious differences and agreeing 
on one church, they make the unhappy 
compromise of getting married by a civil _ 
authority. Without a mutual understand-— 
ing of religious beliefs which are the 
most basic and vital issue of one’s life, 
it is questionable whether a very stable 
and satisfactory marriage will result from — 
a union of this sort. q 
Finally, there are those who object to 
a church wedding because they do not 
accept the Christian basis of marriage. 
They fail to see how it is “ordained of 
God”, and they refuse to commit them- 
selves to a permanent relationship. A_ 
partnership entered into on any other 
than a Christian basis, and without the 
benefit of Christian resources in each 
party has a most serious handicap in the 
very beginning of a venture which re- 
quires the best that each partner can 
give. Certainly, anyone who does not — 
accept the Christian basis of marriage 
should neither desire nor be granted the 
privilege of a church wedding. 


Why, Then, Be Married in Church? 

Emile Cammaerts in “The Flower of 
Grass”* tells how, in passing over a 
bridge in a university town, he inad- 
vertently overheard two young people 
hidden in the darkness: 

“Do you love me?” asked the girl. 

“Under God!” responded the boy. 

As Cammaerts thought about this con- 
versation, it occurred to him that while 
there was nothing new in the fact that 
a girl should set the pace in the tactics 
of love-making and force the matter to 
a successful conclusion, there was some- 
thing refreshingly new in the boy refus- 
ing to take advantage of the impulse and 
placing the bond of love, from the first, 
under God’s protection and authority. 

This is the only good reason why any- 
one should want to be married in church. 
A prerequisite for a church wedding 
should always be the couple’s deep desire 
to place the bond of love under the pro- 
tection and authority of God. 


The Authority and Protection of Marriage 
“Marriage is a holy estate ordained of 
God”, says the pastor at the beginning 
of the service. It is an arrangement for — 
living which God has graciously provided 
for his children in His act of creation. 
“Tt is not good that the man should be 


*Harpers, New York, 1945. P. 154f 
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I will make him an help meet for 
(Genesis 2:18) 3 => 
Marriage as ordained by God involves 
_ totally new relationship in life, in 
yhich each person in the marriage lives 
ot only with but for the other person 
in a harmonious unity. Former family 
ies and loyalties become secondary; the 
new loyalty of husband to wife and wife 
to husband become primary. “For this 
cause shall a man leave Father and 
‘Mother, and shall cleave to his wife; and 
they twain shall be one flesh.” (See Gen- 
esis 2:24 and Mark 10:7, 8) 
_ Furthermore, Christian marriage is a 
life-long relationship to be broken only 
by God at the time of death. In the 
_ service the couple conclude their vows 
~ to each other by saying “till death us 
_ do part”. “What God hath joined to- 
gether, let not man put asunder.” (Mark 
10:9) 
Finally, Christian marriage requires 
_ complete devotion and fidelity from each 
_ partner toward the other. In the early 
part of the marriage service, each per- 
son declares his intention to love, com- 
‘fort, honor and keep the other person 
under all circumstances—“in sickness and 
in health”. “Husbands love your wives, 
even as Christ also loved the Church, 
and gave Himself for it. Wives, submit 
yourselves unto your own husbands, as 
unto the Lord.” (Ephesians 5:22, 25) St. 
Chrysostom has paraphrased _ this: 
“Wouldst thou that thy wife should obey 
thee as the church doth Christ? Have 
care thyself for her, as Christ for the 
church.” Such is the authority of God 
for marriage. 

There is also God's protection of mar- 
riage. Early in the service the pastor 
reminds the couple that, “Our Gracious 
Father in heaven doth not forsake His 
children in an estate so holy and accept- 
able to Him, but is ever present with His 
abundant blessing.” After the couple 
have taken the vows—‘“plighting their 
troth” to one another, the pastor an- 
nounces the blessing: “The Lord God, 
Who created our first parents and sanc- 
tified their union in Marriage: Sanctify 
and bless you, that ye may please Him 
both in body and soul, and live together 
in holy love until life’s end. 


Off To A Good Start 

It is significant that statistics indicate 
that marriages performed in churches 
before the altar of the Living God, less 
frequently result in divorce than mar- 
riages performed in any other way. There 
is nothing magical about this. The 
church building has no special power to 
insure the stability and happiness of 
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marriages performed under its roof. The 
essential reason why church marriages 


“are more successful on the whole than 


others, is because the individuals so mar- 
ried have placed their bond of honor 
under the authority and protection of our 
gracious God. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury spoke 
some very appropriate words at a wed- 
ding in 1934. They are timeless for all 
those who would have a truly Christian 
marriage. 

“We all wish you happiness; but our 
wishes cannot give it. Nor can it come 
from outward circumstance. It can only 
come from yourselves, from the spirit 
that is within you. You cannot choose 
what changes and chances are to befall 


you in the coming years. But you can: 


choose the spirit in which you will meet 
them. Let it be the spirit of the noble 
vows in which you have just plighted 
your troth each to the other. If you 
will take these vows not as a form but 
as a bond of honour which you will keep 
with unswerving loyalty, then whatever 
may come you will have that inward 
happiness which no pleasures of them- 
selves can give and no sorrows can take 
away. Then the home-life which awaits 
you will be both an abiding security to 
yourselves and a welcome example to 
others. 

Today your separate lives—with their 


own memories and hopes, temptation and 
trials—are merged in one. Will you bring 
into this life, each for the sake of the 
other, the best that you can be? Let 
your deepest bond of union be in that 
inward region of the soul where con- 
science and true ideals dwell. For there 
you come near to God and God comes 
near to you. Keep there a reverent re- 
membrance of Him. Then His protect- 
ing hand will guide you, and by His 
eternal love the love you bear each other 
will be strengthened and enriched.” 

The Bond of Honour—A Marriage 
Handbook by Burton Scott Easton and 
Howard Chandler Robbins, New York, 
Macmillan, 1938. p. 78) 


\ 


@ LET THE BIBLE SPEAK . 
Genesis 2:18-24. Marriage ordained by 
God as part of His created order. 


Hebrews 13:4. Marriage sanctioned by 
God. ; 


Mark 10:2-9. Jesus view of marriage and — 
divorce. 


John 2:1-11. Jesus attends a wedding. 


Ephesians 5:21-33. As Christ gave him- 
self for the Church so must husband and 
wife give themselves to one another. 


I Corinthians 13. A hymn of love. 


II Corinthians 6:14-16. Choose Christian 
partners. 


UNMARRIED AND HAPPY TOO! 
| Corinthians 7:7, 8; 32-35 
By MISS CLARA SCHLEICHER, Catasauqua, Pa. 


@ LEADS TO LEADERS 


Place a record player out of sight but within 
hearing distance and have someone play soft 
music for everyone’s appreciation as they ar- 
rive. 

Before the day of the meeting assign 4 or 
6 biographies to different leaguers for telling. 
The stories of the Receptionist, Nurse, and 
Teacher are true stories told by 3 unmarried 
women. The Photographer, Salesman, and 
Businessman-Gardener are true stories told by 
3 unmarried men. Assign them accordingly. 

If your group is large, have the story-tellers 
sit in a semi-circle in front of the group, rising 
to tell their stories. 

If the group is small, arrange chairs in a 
circle, distributing your  story-tellers equally 
among the group. 

If you use the solo and a poem, make those 
assignments in advance. 

The title of your topic should be announced 
before the scripture is read. 

If enough Christian Youth Hymnals are 
available, it would be effective to pray in uni- 
son, the prayer indicated. 

Before the topic presentation you should ex- 
plain the purpose of the topic and your method 
of presentation. 

Purpose: 

1. To prove that unmarried people may 
live full and happy lives. 

2. To show they may get real satisfaction 
out of their jobs and hobbies. 

3. To show their satisfaction in serving 
others. 


Method: Telling of the career stories. These 
can be interspersed with gleanings from the 
Jobs and Hobbies section. 


@ THE PROGRAM 


Recorded Music 
Call to Worship: 
God is beauty 
God is love 
God is understanding 
God is quietness and rest 
God is peace 
God is perfection among imperfections 
God is God ; 
Hymn: “Teach Me, My God and King” 
(217 CYH*; 262 CSB) 
Scripture: I Corinthians 7:7, 8; 32-35 
Prayer: In Gratitude for Blessing 
(24 CYH*—Page 366) 
Topic Presentation 
Solo: “I Would Be True” (284 CYH*) 
Offering 
Poetry 
Hymn: “Behold Us Lord, a Little Space” 
(297 CYH*; 313 PSH) 


® Christian Youth Hymnal, new publication of 
the U.L.P.H. 


® POETRY SUGGESTIONS 


(Select one or more) 
The New Hymnal for American Youth 
No. 430—Page 316 
No. 485—Page 327 
No. 502-——Page 331 
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The World’s Best Loved Poems—Lawson 
“Folks and Me” by Lucile Crites 


@ THE TOPIC 
Jobs and Hobbies 
A motorist coming to a stretch of un- 
improved road, saw this notice, “Choose 


well your rut, for you will be in it a 


long time.” Similarly, we can say to 
youth, “Choose well your vocation, for 
you may be in it a long time.” 

Know what you want and get it, for 
liking your work contributes greatly to 
your total happiness. And work con- 
sumes most of your day. 

But joy in your work is not enough. 
After working, eating, sleeping, and do- 
ing incidental things, we still have five 
or six hours left for leisure. 
~ Some people sit around waiting for a 
doorbell or telephone to ring and expect 
a pal to give them a suggestion for using 
that leisure time. No one will ring very 


‘long if you as an individual have no 


ideas. You'll soon be a bore to them and 


to yourself. 

Find at least two hobbies, one to keep 
you busy at home and the other to take 
you out among people. This will keep 


- you interested and will make you inter- 


esting to others. 
Interesting people, married or unmar- 


ried, have both jobs and hobbies. 


The Receptionist 
Some jobs seem monotonous, but mine 


_ is most interesting. I work in the Service 


Department of a large electrical company. 
I'm a kind of “greeter” who meets all 
the people who want power in their 
homes or places of business, 

I must find out what appliances they 
intend using and check against trans- 


former capacity the amount of power 


needed. 
My next duty is to issue orders to our 
workmen to make the connections. 

Of course, there is the routine of keep- 
ing records, but when it’s mixed with 
meeting all types of customers and work- 
men, too, it proves to be as fascinating 
job. 

Many hours away from work are spent 
in doing church work. Since I like to 
work with children, I find plenty to do 
as Superintendent of the Primary Depart- 
ment in Sunday School and as a teacher 
for Children of the Church. 

Our Missionary Society has chosen me 


‘to direct several Inner Mission Projects. 


We collect and make clothing for the 
Children’s Bureau. At present we are 
making stuffed animals for these children. 

I find time to do things for myself. I 
knit, tat, sew, and make ceramics. 


Thirty 


There’s time for movies and a good 
play now and then. 

My friends often call me Super-Sales- 
man for I enjoy selling things. If an 
organization to which I belong sells some- 
thing to earn a profit, I’m the chief sales- 
man. 

As long as I keep busy, there’s never 
a dull moment. 


Nurse 

The Latin-Americans have a _ toast— 
“Here’s health and money and time to 
enjoy it.” 

Im a retired Army Nurse who is learn- 
ing the meaning of that statement. 

Ive had much satisfaction in caring 
for the sick and seeing them restored to 
health. 've seen great strides forward in 
medical science. 

After serving several years in a city 
hospital, I joined the Army Reserve 
Corps and later the Regular Army. 

Ive served in Army Hospitals in every 
part of our country and in Hawaii. 

During World War I, I cared for the 
sick and wounded in France. In World 
War II, I was director of Nursing Sery- 
ice in the Eighth Service Command and 
held this post until I retired as a Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel. 

In my leisure I still keep in touch with 
my profession by serving the Tubercu- 
losis Society and our local hospital. 

I enjoy cooking and like to do interior 
decorating in my own home. 

My car is one of my greatest pleasures. 

I enjoy seeing good movies and plays 
and reading good books. 

I'm thankful for good health, a little 
money and time to enjoy them. 


Teacher 

Our job is to mold human lives so that 
they may grow mentally, physically, mor- 
ally and spiritually. 

A teacher finds gratification in seeing 
her pupils attain success in and out of 
the classroom. 

We make so many speeches to the pu- 
pils that we become quite efficient in the 
art of public speaking. 

My ability along this line has devel- 
oped into a hobby. I speak to many 
church and civic groups on current, his- 
toric, and political topics. I enjoy soci- 
ability with these groups and feel that I 
have made a real contribution to them. 

Being in the limelight so much of the 
time, I take great pleasure in my other 
hobby of cooking. In my leisure time ’'m 
trying out recipes and inviting my fam- 
ily and friends to sample them. 


he Photographer ae 

Photography and travel are my ‘hob. 
bies. I used to take many pictures of the — 
things around me until a cross country ~ 
trip showed me how travel and photo- _ 
graphy are teammates. Ever since Tve 
had a yen for travel. 

Since I must work for a living, I do it” 
five days a week in an aircraft factory. — 

On Saturdays I take off in my car or 
motor scooter to various places—the | 
mountains, seashore, or some fair or ex-_ 
hibit. My camera is always with me, 
ready for action. ; 

Socially speaking, I’m Secretary-Treas- 
urer of a Camera Club, hold the same 
office in our Brotherhood at Church and ~ 
am a member of the Church Council. 

On my free nights I enjoy my sleep. 

There’s no time left to brood or feel 
sorry for myself. i 


Salesman ; 

My interest in Church Work led to my 
job as Purchasing Agent of the Eccle-— 
siastical Arts Department of the United | 
Lutheran Publication House. 

My job is helping to plan new church 
buildings, decorating their interiors with — 
furniture, stained glass windows, brass, 
silver, and embroidered paraments. 

Much of my spare time is devoted to 
Luther League work, a hobby which 
helps in making new and _ worthwhile 
friends. 

Seeing good movies is one of my 
hobbies. 

I am a great sports enthusiast. Good 
clean sports exemplify Christian teaching. 


Businessman-Gardner ; 

My job as accountant in a big business 
enterprise is very interesting. 

Coming from a large family, I find 
pleasure in using some of my salary to 
provide my parents with things they 
failed to get earlier in life, due to their 
many family responsibilities. 

I also enjoy giving my nephews and — 
nieces things I could not have in my 
childhood. 

During the spring and summer my 
hobby is gardening. I am constantly 
aware that man alone cannot produce 
the fruit of the field. I share what I 
raise with others, seldom selling any- 
thing. 

There’s happiness to be found in us- 
ing one’s talents also. I enjoy singing in 
the choir, and being an officer in the 
Sunday School and the Luther League. 


Are We Happy? 
Yes, but not so completely and inde- 
pendently happy that we couldn’t stand 
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im r re we ree OA ait 
Would marriage make us happy? Not 
any marriage. We know too many 
people who marry just for the sake of 
eing married. They either suffer silently 
r separate publicly with all the accom- 
Ppanying miseries. 
All of us believe in marriage as an 
ideal state provided each party can 
- contribue to the happiness of the other, 
but until such time as each of us has 
found such person we'll make the best 
of our unmarried status, remembering 
that as individuals we don’t have to be: 
vivacious when tired; cheerful when 
blue; sympathetic when bored, and, 
above all, lie awake listening to some- 


3. Travel to broaden your interests. 

4. Exchange ideas with acquaint- 
ances, getting as many as possible from 
books, plays, and magazines. This can 
classify a person as a brilliant conversa- 
tionalist. 

5. Good entertainment doesn’t always 
cost money. 

6. Invite friends to visit you. You 
won't be a guest if you're not host at 
some time. 

7. Join—Church, Y.W.C.A., Y.M.C.A., 
hiking clubs, skating clubs, musical clubs, 
riding classes, adult classes, etc. 

8. Enjoy good clean sports. 

9. Good movies and books and plays 
can be good influences. 

10.. You'll get out of life just what 


Proverbs 13:20-21. We reflect the company we 
keep. Worthy companions are a good influence. 


Proverbs 15:1-4. The tongue can be used for 
good or evil. y 


Proverbs 16:18-9. Humility is important to 
everyone. 


Proverbs 22:1-2. A good reputation is an im- 
portant asset. 


Proverbs 27:1-6. The assorted observations of 
Solomon serve as good advice to all. 
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: body else’s snores. 
, you put into it. 


@® CONCLUSION 

1. Divide time intelligently into hours 
spent alone and hours spent in entertain- 
ment. 
2. Plan your week ahead, instead of 
drifting. 


- hates also. 


@ BIBLE THOUGHTS 


Proverbs 3:5-6. A very helpful passage when 
you are at a crossroad and need guidance. 


Proverbs 6:16-19. The things God hates, man 
If you desire the love and respect 
of your fellow men be guilty of none of them. 


Today! 


SEND ADVANCE FEE OF $21.50 
to 
MRS. TED H. CLARK 
2201 Denniston Ave. 
Roanoke 15, Va. 


If | Don't Marry 


(Continued from Page 7) 


comforts of ordinary family life, in order that they may 
do a particular service for Him. I have known men, 
convinced of God’s call to foreign missionary service, 
who had to stay home because of the ill health or unwill- 
ingness of their wives. 

But more often it is women who must forego mar- 
riage in order to do a service for the Lord. Men can be- 
come husbands and fathers without changing their status 
in the business world; but only rarely can women become 
wives and mothers without giving over their professions 
or careers—that is, if they are to go at the job of mother- 
hood to which God has called them. However, in giv- 
ing me a single life, God has privileged me to serve Him 
in a way that is denied to most of my married friends. 
I have my spare time free for leadership of a Christian 
club, for extra activities with the Sunday school class I 
teach, for help in the offices of a couple of Christian or- 
ganizations that often need an extra hand, for putting my 
musical training to use in my church, for doing the writing 
which I enjoy, for church visiting, and so on. 

I feel bad when I hear Christian girls bemoaning their 
single fate. Besides throwing their energies whole- 
heartedly into the various God-honoring activities of their 
church and community during evenings and week ends, 
- yery many of them could and should consider the pos- 
sibility that God might be calling them into His service 
full-time. 

Besides the obvious needs of the mission field for teach- 
ers, doctors, nurses, lab technicians, and linguists, there 
are the almost forgotten needs of Christian organizations 
here at home. In the offices of mission boards and of var- 
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ious Christian organizations and institutions, there is a 
crying need for trained stenographers, typists, bookkeepers, 
accountants, receptionists, and file clerks. Christian pub- 
lishers want competent artists, photographers, layout spe- 
cialists, writers, proofreaders, and editors. Christian in- 
stitutions and camps are always on the lookout for cap- 
able teachers, deans, directors, counselors, house mothers, 
cooks, and dietitians. Churches are constantly looking for 
pastoral assistants, secretaries, youth directors, music di- 
rectors. Home mission boards need missionaries; special- 
ized Christian organizations need alert, consecrated field 


directors and staff workers besides office help. And notice © 


that it is not the dull, routine jobs that so often go unfilled, 
but the interesting administrative positions that call for 
initiative, resourcefulness, and keenness of judgment. 

There is almost no limit to the variety of skills which 
the qualified unmarried Christian may invest in the Lord's 
service. The excitement of travel, the thrill of acquiring 
new engrossing skills, the stimulus of association with 
many of God’s choicest saints, the exultant consciousness 
of having a very definite job as God’s co-laborer—these 
blessings belong to the single person who is free to seek 
and obey God’s will gladly, choosing His best—though it 
may not include marriage—above all other desires. 

In asking me to remain single for His sake, the Lord 
has not withheld happiness from me by any means. 
Rather, He has given it in overflowing measure! I can’t 
think of one of my married friends with whom I would 
change places. I am His child; He loves me and is caring 
for me; He has given me the unbelievable privilege of 
being in His service. Should I be unhappy, then, just be- 
cause I am not married? A thousand times, no. 

(Copyright, 1948, by the Inter-Varsity Christian Fellow- 
ship. Used by permission of HIS, 64 W. Randolph, 
Chicago.) 
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Book-of-the-Month Club 


Selections for April 
1949 


For Intermediates 
“THE SILVER TEAPOT” 
by Frances Sanger 


Westminster Press $2.50 


Twelve-year old Jane Louise and her Gran’ther were the 
very best of pals. He promised that one day Jane Louise 
could have the silver teapot he had once given to her grand- 
~ mother Lucy. He would also give her his most highly prized 
possession, a small portrait of his beloved Lucy. But the 
Indians, and the excitement of war, upset their plans and 
some highly unexpected events occur. 


187 pages 


For Seniors 
“WILFRED GRENFELL” 
by Basil Miller 
120 pages $1.50 


Wilfred Grenfell brought to Labrador, a land of hardship, 
not only the skill of a physician, but also the zeal of an earnest 
Christian preacher. As you read this book and see this in- 
teresting portrait of this hero you will see the lure of Labrador 
become God’s call to service. 


Zondervan 


For Young People 


“ROOT OUT OF DRY GROUND” 
by Argye M. Briggs 


Eerdmans 323 pages $3.00 

Here is a real American story laid in the hills and among 
the common peoples of the Southwest. Jansie is forced by 
delinquent parents to beg on the city streets. Chrissie is left 
with Jansie to care for even as a tiny baby. See how these 
two “tender plants” grow, as out of dry ground, through scorn, 
indifference, selfishness and reproach. 
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Big Day Just Ahead For Intermediates” 
(Continued from Page 9) : ¥ 


youth within our congregations present to them. 

The Intermediates are a highly important segment of 
the Luther League of America. They are the future of 
Luther League leadership, but even more important, they 
are the future of congregational leadership and Christian 
leadership throughout the world. How necessary it is, 
therefore, that during these their impressionable and de- 
cisive years that every congregation make every effort 
possible to encourage these young teen-agers and chal- 
lenge them toward more vital Christian living. To a large 
extent, their success in this endeavor is dependent upon 
the example and interest exhibited by their elders. Here is 
one opportunity you have to show them you are behind 
them. Attend the Intermediate Rally on Sunday, April 
24th in your area. 
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LUTHER LEAGUE REVIEW } 


Presents regularly the All- 
Lutheran topics series aug- 
mented for our use. 


Especially suited to the interest 
of high schoolers. 


Price 75 cents 


Order from 


Luther League of America 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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“A Good College for Young Men and Women” 


Owned and controlled by the South Caro- 
lina, Georgia-Alabama and Florida Synods 


Academically Accredited Educationally Efficient 
Spiritually Sound 


For catalogue write: JAMES C. KINARD, President 


NEWBERRY, SOUTH CAROLINA 


A Century of Faith 
Devoted to Education 


has brought to Wittenberg nationwide recognition as a 
strong liberal arts college. True to its Christian heritage, 
Wittenberg develops the well-rounded student—intellect- 
ually, spiritually, physically, socially. 


Write for the Catalog and View Book 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


Founded in 1845 Springfield, Ohio 


WATERLOO COLLEGE 


Affiliated with the University of Western_ Ontario 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


The only Senior Arts College of the Lutheran Church in Canada. 
Co-educational courses leading to the B.A. Degree. 

Men’s and Women’s Residences on the Campus. 

Moderate Tuition Fees and Cost of Living. 


For further information apply to: 


H. T. Lenmann, B.A., Tu.D., President 


Christian Training Grounds 
THE HOME—THE CHURCH—THE SCHOOL 


Gettysburg College 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 


Fully Accredited Coeducational 


A Liberal Arts College Dedicated to the Building 
of Christian Character 


For Additional Information Consult 
HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 
Gettysburg, Pennsylvania 


Dean Herbert G. Gebert 


® Only Lutheran Intermediate 


@ Written by -those who know 


@ Specially edited for their use. 


62nd Year 


SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY 


(Co-educational ) SELINSGROVE, PA. 
G. Morris Smith, A.M., D.D., President 


An Accredited College Stressing 
Quality in the Heart of Pennsylvania 
A Growing Faculty of Superior Qualifications 
Trained at America’s Outstanding Graduate Schools 
High Moral Tone Spiritual Values Emphasized 
A.B., B.S., and Mus.B. Degrees 
An Accredited Conservatory of Music 
For Catalogue write Russell Galt, Ph.D., Dean 


eels Cillage 


Founded 1842 Co-Educational 


SALEM, VIRGINIA 
Four-year accredited college of the Lutheran Synod of 
Virginia. 
A.B. and B.S. degrees in the liberal arts and sciences. 


Pre-professional offerings in the majur fields. Business 
Administration. 


New admissions in February, June, and September. 
CHAS. J. SMITH, D.D., LL.D., President 


THIEL COLLEGE 


GREENVILLE, PA. 


A Christian College 
of Liberal Arts and Sciences 


Co-educational Fully Accredited 


For information write to 


An Institution of the Pittsburgh Synod 


topics series in U. S. A. 


early teen-agers. 


Price 75 cents 
Order from 


Luther League of America 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


MIDLAND COLLEGE 


President William F. Zimmerman 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA 


THE LONG [OG 


| SELECTED A LUTHERAN COLLEGE, an Alumnus writes, BECAUSE . . . 


1. It is a college of my Church. 


| have faith in the schools of my Church. 


2. It requires courses in Bible and Religion 
for graduation. 


I believe such courses are of personal value and 
religion is necessary for the national welfare. 


3. It is interested in the spiritual life of the students. 


I believe an intellectual education alone to be 
defective, incomplete and lopsided. 


4. It gives the student the long look of eternity. 


| believe man lives beyond this life. The education 
of today must include the values of eternity. 


Looking at Mars—36,000,000 miles away 


THESE COLLEGES GIVE YOUTH THE LONG LOOK 


CARTHAGE COLLEGE, Carthage, Ill. NEWBERRY COLLEGE, Newberry, S. C. 
GETTYSBURG COLLEGE, Gettysburg, Pa. ROANOKE COLLEGE, Salem, Va. 
HARTWICK COLLEGE, Oneonta, N. Y. SUSQUEHANNA UNIVERSITY, Selinsgrove, Pa. 
LENOIR RHYNE COLLEGE, Hickory, N. C. THIEL COLLEGE, Greenville, Pa. 
MARION COLLEGE, Marion, Va. WAGNER COLLEGE, Staten Island, N. Y. 
MIDLAND COLLEGE, Fremont, Neb. WATERLOO COLLEGE, Waterloo, Ontario, Can. 
MUHLENBERG COLLEGE, Allentown, Pa. WITTENBERG COLLEGE, Springfield, Ohio 
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